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Make this your New Year Resolution 


“! shall always use Im. needles for playing 


my gramophone records” 


and the reason why! 


Im LONG PLAYING NEEDLES MEAN 

°* NO RECORD WEAR e NO NEEDLE HISS 

°* PERFECT TONE © NO PICK-UP CHATTER 

* ECONOMY (One box of 10 plays (with repointing) 
over 1000 recordings). 


and because IM’s only require repointing after 
every 8-10 playings they are ideal for autograms. 


Your dealer has good stocks now. 


LONG PLAYING 
NEEDLES 


wy rect 2/- for 10 + 1/4 (Purchase Tax) 





A PRODUCT OF ALFRED IMHOF LTD «+ 112-116 NEW OXFORD ST + LONDON «+ W.C.1 
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DB 6248 





JANUARY RECORDS 


* 
GINETTE NEVEU 


and the Philharmonia Orchestra 
Conducted by Walter Siisskind 


Sibelius—Violin Concerto in D Minor, Op. 47 


DB 6244-7 
Album No. 390. Automatic Couplings DB 9007-10 





PHYLLIS SELLICK 


and the City of Birmingham Orchesira 
Conducted by William Walton 


Walton — Sinfonia Concertante (5 Sides) 


PHILHARMONIA STRING ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by William Walton 
Walton— Death of Falstaff; Touch her 
soft lips and Part (Film “Henry V”’) 

C 3478-80 
Automatic Couplings C 7635-7 











ROBERT WILSON 


with Orchestra conducted by Henry Geehl 


Songs of Scotland—My Mother sang to Me 
Hills o° the Clyde -~ - - - - BD11I7 


JEAN CAVALL 


with Orchestra directed by Peter Akister 
Insensiblement (Now I Understand) - 


iiiclosemy Eyes- - -~ - B 9455 
“HUTCH” 
Excerpts from Film “ Rhapsody in Blue ” 
D 1116 


PERRY COMO, Baritone - 


I'll always be with You - - . 
I'm Confessin’ (That I love You) 4 BD 1118 
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ot Beecham 


CONDUCTING THE B.B.C. SYMPHONY 





ORCHESTRA 







































































PAT McCORMAC 
with Joe Loss and his Orchestra 
Silent night, holy Night - - -\* 
Santa Lucia - . ‘ \ BD 1119 


JOE LOSS 


and his O-chestra 


No can Do; Soon it will be Sunday 
PAUL FENOULHET. 


with the Skyrockets Dance Orchestra 
Lonely Footsteps; I’m soall Alone BpD5916 


TONY PASTOR 
and his Orchestra 
Bell Bottom Trousers’ - - 
Five salted Peanuts - - 


BD 5915 


ch. BD 5917 
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“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 


GREATEST A RTISTS FINEST RECORDING 


/ 
j 
/ 


1946 SWING MUSIC SERIES 


HARRY HAYES 


Homeward Bound - . ‘ 
Swingin’ on Lennox Avenue - 


ARTIE SHAW 
Bedford Drive; Tabu - % « 


DUKE ELLINGTON 


with Tommy Dorsey and his Orchestra 
The Minor goes Muggin’ 
TOMMY. DORSEY 
with Duke Ellington and his Famous Orchestra 
Tonight I shall Sleep 
B 9453 


_pBoess 


B 9454 
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HE entries to the first Gramophone 

competition since 1939 were not only 
encouragingly numerous but of a high 
order of musical (and gramophonic) intelli- 
gence. For the benefit of readers who 
missed the questionnaire here it is, from the 
October number : 


1. Give the name and number of any 
two records which you consider particularly 
pleasing from the recording point of view. 


2. Can you give any specific reason for 
liking these records, e.g. : 


(a) Because sounds persist in a pleasant 
manner ? 

(6) Because strings have a good tone ? 

(c) Because other instruments have a 
good tone ? 

(d) Because sounds are clear and sharply 
distinguished ? 

(e) Because bass instruments are clear 
and distinctive ? 

(f) Because of an absence of confusing 
reverberation ? . 

(g) Because of any other reasons ? 


3. Which concert halls or studios do you 
consider to be good for sound recording ? 


4. Any comment would be appreciated . 


on the topic of ‘* When you say you like a 
certain record what is it that you like about 
it ?” 

The choice of prizewinners has been an 
agreeably difficult task, and the nett result 
of it all is a valuable indication of what the 
enlightened public notices and wants. 

To begin with the first question, the most 
popular records in order of voting were : 


The Planets: H.M.V. DB6227-33. 
Recorded : Corn Exchange, Bedford. 


Espatia: Columbia LX88o0. Recorded: 
Kingsway Hall. 
Carmen Suite: _ Columbia LX823-4. 


Recorded: Kingsway Hall. 
La Scala di Seta: H.M.V. DB3541. 
Recorded : Queen’s. Hall. 
Norwegian Dances : Columbia DX 1192-3. 
Recorded : Dudley Town Hall. : 
Dance of the Hours: Decca Kirig. 
Recorded : Kingsway Hall. - 
Slavonic Dances : Decca K1124. Recorded : 
Kingsway Hall. 


The second question provoked a striking 
unanimity of opinion. Reverberation is 
demanded by most, enough to avoid the 
flatness of tone which makes a recording 
dull, to convey the necessary sense of size 
and space in an orchestral performance, 
without loss of detail and line. : 


COMPETITION 


No harsh strings—the ‘‘ sheen ”’ of actual 
performance is essential. The note of a 
drum, not merely a rumble or boom, 
demands the Rev. W. A. B. Clementson, 
who admits the advantage he has in owning 
an E.M.G. with Expert Dynamic Soundbox 
and Paradox attachment. He gets per- 
fection in the two records of his choice, 
from Gerontius and The Planets. 

‘There must be freedom from the “‘ sizz- 
ling ’’ of high loud strings ; from surface 
noise and inappropriate breaks, asks Mr. 
Anthony C. Bunyan ; from illegible inac- 


’ curate insufficiently informing labels (Patric 


Stevenson). Mr. J. G. Mitchell (one of the 
many who are faithful to fibre, by the way) 
calls attention to an old fault which still 
persists, “‘ harshness and roughness during 
the last half minute or so of each side, which 
is definitely not due to detérioration of 
needle point or bad alignment.”’ 

There is a good deal of criticism of the 
predominance of the solo instrument in 
Concertos. The winner of the 3rd prize, 
Fusilier Ehrlich of the Lancs. Fusiliers, gives 
the Columbia Beethoven’s First Piano 
Concerto, played by Gieseking, as a per- 
fectly balanced performance. He gives as 
an instance of the soloist being submerged 
by the orchestra, Kempff’s “‘ Emperor,”’ 
and of the reverse; Menuhin’s Mendelssohn 
Concerto. 

Of concert halls Kingsway leads, followed 
by the Philharmonic Hall, Liverpool, the 
greatly lamented Colston Hall, Bristol, and 
the Amsterdam Concertgebouw. It is 
suggested that the locale should always be 
given, as a point of interest. 

The judges have awarded the prizes as 
follows : 


ist: S. R. Strickland, 40, Gloucester 
Road, Bristol 7. 

and: S. J. Hall, 56, Hillcrest Road, 
Orpington, Kent. 

grd: 14990033. Fusilier Ehrlich, C. 
Q.M. Staff. Admin. Co., 118th Battn. The 


Lancs. Fusiliers, India Command. 


The Editor will be out of hospital before 
the new year, and will no doubt have some 
comments to make in the February number, 
when he hopes to resume his Editorial. 
Here are the first and second prize entries: 


First Prize (£5 worth of records)—Stanley 
R. Strickland, 40, Gloucester Road, Bristol 7. 


Question Number One 


We have had some spankingly good record- 
ings this last year or so, and this makes it very 
difficult to maké a choice of‘just two discs. One 
immediately thinks of the fine British Council 


efforts which have managed to confine. the 
broadest possible effects into the grooves, and 
one also thinks of the splendid range of record- 
ings made by the L.P.O. in their heyday under 
Beecham. ‘The beautifully recorded Phil- 


harmonia Quartet. Some instrumentals by 


Solomon, Kentner*and Arrau, not forgetting 
some life-size work by Eileen Joyce on Parlo- 
phone. Then there were the excellent 
EIAR’s on Parlophone, too, and the splendid 
series of orchestral works on Telefunken, which 
I suppose we must put out of bounds for this 
particular competition. 


Still, I’ve made up my mind, and I choose: 


1. Columbia LX824. Suite: Carmen (Bizet). 
Beecham & L.P.O. Intermezzo: Toreador: 
Bohemian Dance. 

_ 2. Columbia DX1188. Quintet for Clarinet 
and Strings. K581 (Mozart) 2nd Movement 
(Larghetto). Kell and Philharmonia Quartet. 


Question Number Two 


(a) The Carmen’ appeals to me because it 
demonstrates how it is quite possible for the 
engineers to record successfully a full range of 
contrast both in tone colours and in volume. 
The subtleties of each instrument are there, and 
the rich orchestration is just the one to show 
them. The liveliness of the hall or studio is just 
right—a pleasant fullness without attendant 
loss of detail and blurring of outline ; even in the 
loudest volume levels we have complete 
transparency. The surface of the disc is 
smooth and quiet and there is no swinging. 

All in all, the recording is a perfect example 
of all that the recording of a full orchestra 
should be. ; 

There is, moreover, a rich true bass and whilst 
the top is all there and the detail of percussion 
is present, there is no hardness to the strings. 

(6) The Mozart recording I have chosen 
because, just as the Carmen recording captures 
the atmosphere of the concert hall, so does this 


‘recording capture the intimate atmosphere of 


the chamber. There is no deadness, but just 
sufficient to bring out to the full the delicate 
light and shade of the several instruments. 


_Kell’s well-known bell-like tones have been 


very faithfully captured and the strings all have 
that “‘ wispy ’’ quality that so often eludes the 
engineers. Again the surface is quiet and one 
requires very- little imagination to have the 
feeling.that the players are in the room with 
you. 


Question Number Three 


I am afraid that I do not know where all my 
favourite quality recordings were made, so 
apart from giving the names of the halls that I 
think that proved their worth, I shall have to 
append some general remarks—which may 
unfortunately lead to duplication—but that’s 
the fault of the question. 

The Liverpool Philharmonic Hall seems 
perfect, so was the late-lamented Colston Hall. 
The scenes of the recording of Belshazgzar’s 


B 








G2 


Feast and Capriccio Italien, 1 believe, in that 
order. 

The studio or hall used for the excellent 
L.P.O. recordings on Columbia under Beecham, 
and some of the H.M.V. “‘C”’ series, such as 
Sylvia Ballet music. 

I thought that the echo of the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic chamber was quite pleasing, but a 
little overdone on some works, the happiest of 
their recordings being, to my mind, the 
Pastoral Symphony of Beethoven. 

I also think the qualities of the Hallé Orches- 
tra’s version of the Wagner Rienzi were very 
good indeed. 


Coming to instrumental works, there is 


always the question as to the relative importance © 


of the studio or the instrument but that will 
have-to be ignored and all the blame and 
‘praise laid at the door of studio qualities. The 
recent H.M.V. “C”’ series of Solomon’s have 
been superbly recorded. I also admire the 
richness of the Arrau recording of the Chopin 


Scherzo in C Sharp Minor, on Parlophone. Parlo- ° 


phone recordings of Eileen Joyce and Louis 
Kentner are also in the main very enjoyable 
from the quality angle. 

As far as concerted works go, I find that the 
Bliss Concerto is about the best balance I have 
yet heard. 

The only American recording about which I 
can really enthuse is the San Francisco’s 
La Valse (Ravel). This is grand and the 
qualities of the hall well suit the sweeping 
grandeur of the strings and the eerie atmos- 
phere of the flash-back. 

There can be no doubt that the Hall used for 
Belshazzar, Hymn of Jesus and Dream of Gerontius 
is the only one for choral-cum-orchestral efforts. 

For vocals, the studio or hall used for the 
amazing Dennis Noble recordings on H.M.V. 
“C” takes some beating. 

For chamber music, some of Decca’s record- 
ings are about top. They seem to excel in 
getting good violin tone. But by and large, 
much of their recording lacks a clean, true bass. 


Question Number Four 

One of the most important things, I chink, is 
choice of place for the recording. This should 
be in regard to its fitness for the job in hand. I 
do not like to hear the Eine Kleine recorded in a 
huge barn, and I do not like to hear large and 
overwhelming orchestral works coming from a 
small box. Apart from a good smooth surface, 
free from volcanoes and ravines, the next most 
important thing is*a clean top range of fre- 
quency. Harsh string tone is unbearable and 
shrillness from the brass aimost as bad. The 
next important point is a good foundation of 
clean bass, recorded so that one can distinguish 
the characteristic tones of the instruments. 

I abhor undue tinkerings with the volume 
levels during recording, such as one frequently 
experiences from American discs, and I do not 
like too loud a volume level over the whole 
recording. I believe that this is even more of a 
sore point with those who have acoustic 
machines. I do not like to have the impression 
that the orchestra is just below me and I am 
hovering rather insecurely and uncomfortably 
above them—I like to have the impression that 
they are in front of me and I am sitting in the 
best seats in the house. 


In concertos and vocals I like to hear distinct’ 


spatial separation. In chamber music I expect 
to have the impression that the players are 
present. 


Second Prize (£3 worth of records), S. J. 
Hall, 56, Hillcrest Road, Orpington, Kent. 
1. (a) Espama (Chabrier) - Beecham and 
L.P.O. Columbia LX88o. 
(6) Symphony No. 2 (Elgar), Boult and 
B.B.C. Orchestra (part 3 of 2nd movement, 
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and part 1 of grd movement)... H.M.V. 
DB6193. 


2. The reasons for the superlative quality of 
these records are similar, although each record 
has its individual characteristics. 


(a) The higher strings possess something 


of the husky sheen of the original: 
there is no shrillness or peakiness. 
The muted strings in B are out- 
standing. 

(b) The brass is ‘clear and stands out well 
from the rest of the orchestra, par- 
ticularly in the second side of A and 
in the great climax on the first side 
of B. 

(c) Tympani 
resonant. 

(d) Woodwind, particularly in B, is in 

proportion (how often is it over- 

amplified on records!), and the 
characteristic tone is well-preserved, 

e.g. sourness of oboe, “ breathiness ”’ 

of flute. 

(e) Bass is clear and defined, “‘ spaced ” 
well from middle registers. 


are clear and not too 


— 


(f) Transients in both records are brill- ° 


iant ; cymbals sometimes shattering, 
and triangle and castanets good. 


January, 1946 


(g) An unusual “ stereoscopic” effect is 
achieved; particularly in A, which 
successfully conveys the impression 
that different sections of the orchestra 
are located at separate positions, cf. 
the trombone chords and massed 
strings. 

(4) Maintenance of quality right through 
the fange in p and pp passages, 

({) Dynamic contrasts between quiet 
sections and climaxes. 

3. Kingsway Hall, Birmingham Town Hall, 

and the studios used for certain Columbia 
Beecham issues, and all H.M.V. B.B.C. orches- 
tra recordings issued this year, particularly the 
Elgar Second Symphony and the Planets. 
_ 4. Briefly, the achievement of atmosphere 
and tone colour similar to the original. The 
record will provide most or all of the following 
clear treble and bass, with good balance 
between each, no apparent distortion or para- 
sitic resonance throughout the musical scale, 
convincing timbre of individual instruments, 
controlled smoothness combined with adequate 
“ attack ’’ in fortes, and freedom from excessive 
surface noise. In a vocal record the essential 
overtones are preserved, the voice is not over- 
amplified and there is satisfactory balance 
between soloist and accompaniment. 





THE CLARINET ON RECORD 


By EDWIN HINCHCLIFFE 


HE recorded repertory of the clarinet is far 

from being as extensive as it might, but it 
provides a delightful field for exploration, 
particularly for the newcomer to music whose 
taste begins to hunger for something beyond 
the customary first staple diet of purely orches- 
tral works. 

The clarinet has the essential quality of 
recording well. Few if any instruments retain 
so much of their natural voice in reproduction. 
And it has remarkable versatility, the power to 
reflect a wide variety of moods. It can be 
mysterious, ethereal ; its chalumeau register 
has a deep melancholy beauty ; and as Mozart 
has shown, it can be bewitchingly gay. Weber, 
who loved it well, puts it to rare dramatic 
effect in the overture to Oberon—that passionate 
slow melody following the horn summons, 
which Sir Donald Tovey called one of the most 
famous passages in romantic opera. Tchai- 
kovsky, in the fantasy-overtures Romeo and 
Juliet and Francesca da Rimini, exploited to 
the full the instrument’s feminine quality of 
throbbing, emotional passion. 

The clarinet was a comparative latecomer 
into the orchestral family, but from Mozart 
onwards it has won the affection of the greatest 
composers until it has now—in the words of 
Dr. Percy Scholes—‘‘a repertory of such 
variety and quality as no other wind instrument 
can boast.”’ 7 

An important name in its history is Johann 
Wenzel Anton Stamitz. It was probably he 
who introduced the instrument into the famous 
Mannheim orchestra, and he was certainly 
the first composer to write a clarinet concerto. 
This was not his only composition for the 
clarinet: he wrote a quartet for clarinet and 
strings, and there is an American recording of 
this by The Oxford Ensemble on Musicraft 
205-6. 

But more than twenty years elapsed from 
Stamitz’s death jn 1757 before the clarinet met 
its first real master in the art of writing for the 
instrument both orchestrally and solo. In 1778, 
Mozart used clarinets in his Paris Symphony 


(No. 31 in D Major, K.297). Eight years later 


came the Trio in E Flat Major (K. 498). 
This has been recorded on three 10-in. dark- 
blue Columbia discs by Reginald Kell, 
— Riddle and Louis Kentner (DXg98- 
1000). 

Reginald Kell is the most frequently listed 
clarinetist in domestic record catalogues, and 
not without reason. He seems equally at home 
with all composers, and his tone and technique 
are flawless. He is the soloist in the only 
complete recording of the Mozart Concerto in 
A Major (K622) with the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent. ° 
This is an exquisite work, exquistely played, 
and coming as it does on four 12-in. plum 
labels (H.M.V. C3167-70) it is an absolute 
bargain, particularly in these days of purchase 
tax. Columbia, in the third volume of their 
History of Music, have the second Movement 
only, played by Haydn Draper with Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Clarence Raybould 
(DB834). 

May, 1945 brought us the greatest recording 
yet of Mozart’s eloquently lovely quintet for 
clarinet and strings. ‘This was written two 
years -before the Concerto, which dates frcm 
1791, the year of the composer’s death. The 
players in this extremely fine performance are 
Reginald Kell and the Philharmonia String 
Quartet (Columbia DX1187-go). There are 
two other recordings still in the catalogue: 
Charles Draper with the Lener Quartet on 
Columbia L2252-5, and Benny Goodman with 
the Budapest Quartet on H.M.V. DB3576-8. 
The former is down for deletion. The 
Goodman version is interesting as showing 
that this star of “ Swing ”’ playing is quite at 
home in the classical style, and the recording 
is better than the Lener set, but it suffers from 
being condensed into three sides. Columbia 
also had a very fine performance by Simon 
Bellison and the Roth Quartet (LX626-7) but 
this has now been deleted. 

Of Beethoven’s chamber music featuring the 
clarinet, there is only the early trio in B Fiat, 
Op. 11. This was recorded by Reginald Kell, 
Denis Matthews and Anthony Pini on Columbia 
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DX1164-6. The Septet in E flat major (Op. 29) 
is really outside the scope of this article, though 
Charles Draper will delight all lovers of the 
instrument in the Columbia recording 
(LX109-13). 


Although Weber ranks with Mozart and 


Brahms as one of the three greatest composers 
for the clarinet, he is very poorly represented 
in the catalogue. The only work recorded is 
the Concertino in C minor—E flat, Op. 26, 
on Columbia DX942—another dazzling per- 
formance by Reginald Kell, with Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Walter Goehr. This 
brilliant virtuoso-piece in miniature with its 
delightful slow section makes one regret all 
the more the lack of the other Weber works for 
the clarinet—two Concertos (Op. 73 and 74), 
a quintet for clarinet and strings (Op. 34), and 
the magnificent Grand Duo Concertante for 
piano and clarinet (Op. 48). There ought at 
least to be a recording of the latter, which 
Dr. Scholes calls “ the greatest showpiece in 
the whole repertory of the clarinet.”” Reginald 
Kell and Louis Kentner would make an im- 
pressive team for this. 

Brahms is much better represented. His 
quintet in B minor (Op. 115) is among the 
finest works for the instrument ; no showpiece, 
this, but a work of great beauty and depth of 
feeling. The deletion from the Columbia 
catalogue two years ago of the recording by 
Charles Draper and the Lener Quartet 
(LX2228-32) leaves the field open to Reginald 
Kell and the Busch Quartet on H.M.V. 
BD3383-6. The recording is good and the 
performance superb. 

Rich in warmth and melody is Brahms’s fine 
Sonata in E flat major for Clarinet and Piano, 
Op. 120, No. 2. This is excellently played by 
Frederick Thurston and Myers Foggin on 
Decca X171-3. A companion piece—the 
Sonata in F minor, Op. 120, No. 1—is available 
in an American recording (Weber and Lev, 
Musicraft Set 27). 

There is more lovely writing for the clarinet 
in the Brahfs Trio in A minor, Op. 114, 
recorded on Columbia DX1007-9 by Reginald 
Kell, Louis Kentner and Anthony Pini. An 
American recording by McLane, Kayes and 
Hunkins is on Musicraft Set 15. 

All these great clarinet works of Brahms, 
by the way, were written for the German 
Richard Mihfeld, originally a violinist, who 
was entirely self-taught on the clarinet. Mozart 
and Weber were likewise inspired by out- 
standing virtuosi of their days, the former by 
Anton Stadler and the latter by Heinrich 
Barmann, Court Musician at Munich in the 
early part of the last century, and himself a 
prolific composer for the clarinet. 

One of Schubert’s most pleasant passages for 
the clarinet is the obbligato part in the song 
Der Hirt auf dem Felsen which was available 
until this year on H.M.V. DB3317 (Elizabeth 
Schumann accompanied by Reginald Kell). 

All three of Schumann’s Phantasiestiicke 
Op. 73 have been recorded by Reginald Kell 
and Gerald Moore, but No. 9 alone is still 
available, as the filler on the Mozart Clarinet 
Concerto recording. Nos. 1 and 2 were issued 
on H.M.V. C3228 in June, 1941. A.R. 
reviewed them at the time, and after praising 
playing and recording, added: “ I am inclined 
to recommend the disc only to lovers of the 
clarinet, “and to confirmed lovers without 
qualification of Schumann.” It was deleted 
in 1944. 

Another deletion that clarinet lovers at least 
must deplore was the old and only recording 
of the Holbrooke Clarinet Quintet. This was 
played by Reginald Kell and the Willoughby 
Quartet on Columbia LX814-6. 

One of the finest modern works for the 
instrument—it is a pleasure to remember that 
the composer is English—is the Quintet for 


> 
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Clarinet and Strings by Arthur Bliss. This 
was recorded on Decca K780-3 by Frederick 
Thurston and the Griller Quartet. Other 
interesting clarinet recordings on Decca are 
K853, Alan Frank’s Suite for Two Clarinets, 
played by Thurston and Ralph Clarke and the 
Cavatine from Stanford’s Clarinet Sonata (Thur- 
ston and Myers Foggin) ; and K858, a Largo 
and Allegro Giocoso by the Eighteenth Century 
Venetian composer, Baldassare Galuppi, 
arranged by Harold Craxton, and the Truro 
Maggot, both also played by Thurston and 
Foggin. That brilliant woman clarinetist 
Pauline Juler can be heard in Howard 
Ferguson’s Octet on Decca K1095-7. 

One of the saddest of war-time deletions— 
and not only for clarinet lovers—has been the 
loss of the Ravel Introduction and Allegro for 
Harp, Flute, Clarinet and String Quartet by 
the Virtuoso Quartet, Cockerill, Murchie and 
Draper on H.M.V. This has left us without 
a recording of this exquisite miniature of 
deliciously subtle tone-colouring. Hope for 
the future lies in the fact that Columbia has 
issued an excellent recording of this work in 
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the United States which will presumably become 
available over here some time. 

_ Debussy, who used the clarinet delightfully 
in the orchestra, wrote only two pieces specially 
for it. One of these, Rapsodie for Clarinet and 
Orchestra, is recorded on two American labels: 
Victor 11433, played by Gaston Hamelin with 
Orchestra conducted by Coppola, and Columbia 
11517, by Benny Goodman with the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Barbirolli. The Rapsodie was written as a 
test piece for the Paris Conservatoire, and is 
mainly for specialists. Of more general 
interest, at least for those who can take modern 
music, is Bartok’s Contrasts, for Violin, Clarinet 
and Piano. This was written in 1938, specially 
for Joseph Szigeti and Benny Goodman, and 
is played by them and the composer on 
American Set X178. On a single hearing, it 
gave an impression of slightly acidulated 
humour, very difficult of performance, but with 
a distinct appeal of its own. All the same, 
there are other clarinet works we could do 
with first—particularly that Duo Ccncertante 
by Weher. 





ANALYTICAL NOTES 
| AND FIRST REVIEWS 





ORCHESTRAL 


Ginette Neveu (violin): Philharmonia 
Orchestra (Susskind): Concerto in 
D minor, Op. 47 (Sibelius). H.M.V. 
DB6244-7 (12 ins., 39s. 8d.). Auto 
DBg007-10. - 

Competitive festivals are always tiring 
for the adjudicator, but often have unfor- 
gettable moments that refresh and inspire. 
I observed, recently, in one of many com- 
peting choirs of school children, a girl of 
about twelve years old, who was so com- 
pletely possessed by the music she and her 
neighbours were singing, that she stood out 
from them as one with a halo about her 
head. 

No other violinist that I know is so 
possessed by the spirit of music as Ginette 
Neveu: and it was of her that I thought 
while watching this small girl. But round 
the head of Neveu is not a gentle halo, but 
a flame of fire. It is clear that, herself 
inspired, she inspires also the orchestra: 
and I .am not surprised to hear that at the 
end of the recording session the Philhar- 
monia Orchestra gave her an ovation. 
Orchestral players may have a rather 
cynical outlook on life—there is some 
reason for that—but they always rise to a 
great performance. 

This is, without any doubt, a great per- 
formance—a performance so incandescent 


that at the end I felt like bursting into 
flames myself! Neveu has, as far as I can 
see, every quality of greatness. One takes 
for granted in a front-rank artist technique 
equal to all demands. Musicianship may 
fall some way short of such technique: but 
hers does not. I am told that she is as 
familiar with every bit of the orchestral 
stave as with her own part: and I can 


_ believe it. Fine supple phrasing, a magni- 


ficent attack, lovely rich singing tone, all 
these gifts are hers: and the result of all 
her qualities is that one experiences the 
sensation of the music growing under her 
fingers. | 

The opening of the concerto reminds one 
of Sibelius’ admiration for Mendelssohn’s 
scoring but the impression fades away as 
the violin sings on its beautiful tune. - 
Sibelius’ fondness for using the low registers 
of the wood-wind and brass is much in 
evidence in this concerto: and it certainly 
helps to create the feeling that the orchestra 
is a kind of Caliban—‘‘ grim, almost 
uncouth and certainly earthbound ’’—to 
the violin Ariel, free ‘‘ to fly, to swim, to 
dive into the fire, to ride on the curl’d 
clouds.’’ After the thirty, or so, continuous 
bars of melody for the solo violin the 
clarinets and bassoons are both heard 
at a low pitch, while the solo violin dips and 
dives from the heights. This is a good 
illustration of the Caliban-Ariel analogy 
and only one of many. These opening pages 
also make us feel that everyone is at the 
heart of the work, and that we are in fora 
thrilling experience. 

The’ orchestral playing, under Walter 
Susskind, is fine and vital. The sudden 
flashes of brass tone, the buoyant przzicati, 
the beautifully calculated and colourful 
detail are all realised in this truly magni- 
ficent recording. 

Sibelius has loaded—and, in my opinion, 
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in the last movement somewhat over- 
loaded—the solo part with formidable 
_difficulties, but Neveu sails through pro- 
cessions of octaves, sixths, harmonics, and 
so on, with the utmost assurance and 
conviction and she plays the long cadenza 
with so much light and shade, such per- 
fection of musicianship that one scarcely 
notices it is a cadenza! A deeper note 
comes into the recapitulation section of 
the movement after a loud outburst from 
the full orchestra: and here (Part 4) we 
have some of the most richly expressive 
pages in the work. The rising phrase for 
the cello (which has been much used, in 
sixths, by the soloist) haunts the memory. 

The opening of the slow movement 
(clarinets, oboes, flutes, in thirds) provides 
one of the few pages in Sibelius’ music 
of the influence of Wagner, since it recalls 
a similar passage in the Prelude to the third 
act of Tristan- and has the same desolate 
atmosphere. j 

As Neveu was playing the slow movement 
tune—one that is full of *‘ thoughts that lie 
too deep for tears ’—someone came noisily 
into the room and I felt as I had received a 
physical blow, so utterly caught up was I 
into this exquisite playing of the music. It 
is not to be described, it must be heard. 

The final movement is immensely vital 
and glowing, superbly played ; but not, I 
feel, on a level, musically, with the rest of 
the work. 

One has cried out before, and often, 
against duplication of frequently recorded 
works but I must confess that I await 
eagerly, and with hope, for Ginette Neveu 
and this orchestra to give us the Beethoven, 
the Brahms, and the Elgar violin concertos, 
and as soon as possible. 

I do not think that there is another artist 
in the world today who has, in addition to 
the outstanding gifts of all virtuosi, such 
ardour and fire, such a capacity for embrac- 
ing us allinthesweep ofher bow. A.R. 


Phyllis Sellick (piano) : City of Birming- 
ham Orchestra (Walton) : Sinfonia 
Concertante. Philharmonia String 
Orchestra : (2) Death of Falstaff, 
(6) Touch her soft lips and part 
(Walton), from the film ‘‘ Henry V.”’ 
H.M.V. C3478-80 (12 ins., 19s. 10$d.). 
Auto. C7635-7. Score, Oxford Press 21s. 


We have the great advantage of the 
composer’s direction, in this strongly repre- 
sentative work of the later twenties, richly 
recorded : quite eloquently, I think. 

The scoring of the work is for the normal 
full orchestra, plus piccolo, cor anglais, 
bass clarinet, double bassoon. There are 
three percussion players. The time runs 
to about nineteen minutes. Here is another 
example of the interweaving of piano and 
orchestra, rather than a purely virtuoso- 
piano scheme (cf., in its different way, the 
Falla treatment in the recently recorded 
Nights in the Gardens of Spain). The work is 
a strong link element in the chain of 
Walton’s development, between, say, Ports- 
mouth Point and the Viola Concerto. One 
cheerful factor in considering his progress 
is this obvious development. Its date is 
1928, when some of the old Russian folderol 
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lingered (Diaghilev had much to answer 
for). Perhaps some day a musicologist will 
trace the influence of our boom-times upon 
composition, as well as the descent into the 
present distresses. I think there may be 
more in this than most people are apt to 
think. 

The three short movements are dedicated 
to the Sitwells, with whom Walton was 
happily associated : the first movement to 
Osbert, the slow one to Edith, the finale to 
Sacheverell: quite a point in that dis- 
tribution, as we shall agree! The move- 
ments have some inter-dependence. One 
has to listen a good many times, to sée just 
how. No. 1 has a slow preface, containing 
various ideas later used, followed by a 
quick section (piano, octaves), and an 
allegretto winding up with a neat touch from 
the allegro. The slow movement also is 
akin to the allegretto, and follows briefly a 
thought or two from the preface. The 
finale has a lot of the previous notions. A 
deceptive work, then, seemingly more 
simple than itis. I read that it was revised 
in 1943. | : 

There is a little asperity here, bracing, 
not bitter. There is a degree of austerity, 
dignity, removedness, that perhaps as well 
as any quality marks the best of Walton. I 
think he lacks some of the warmer, 
oncoming life I like in all music ; and I am 
not myself immensely taken by his work as 
humane art ; but there is plenty to enjoy, 
for the music-lover and the student of ideas. 
His intellectual aspect is not bleak, even if 
his harshnesses are sometimes a bit for- 
bidding, and if we get some (in this work) 
rather violent contrasts between bits of 
English tradition (e.g. just past middle, 
side 1) closely followed—even bewilderingly 
sometimes, by bits of almost comically 
Stravinskyan hurry-stuff. We must have 
patience with these less artistically con- 
gruent elements, and forget the excessive 
** Hats off!’ indulged in by the usual 
hangers-on, when Walton was growing up 
(it is well to remember, since we tend to 
think of our British composers as ‘“‘ young 
men ’’ when they are well past middle age, 
that Walton was born in 1902). Some of 
his quick-drawing interest is evoked in such 
a bit as the entry of the piano, end of side 1. 
Its notes, sounded earlier, had a persuasive, 
interest-exciting touch: this is one of the 
best things in Walton: his ability to lead 
interest on ; a big quality, at its best. The 
** English’? touch need not unduly be 
laboured, nor need we consider the Crown 
Imperial style important: ‘“* Elgarian”’’ is 
a word that may perhaps irritate men like 
Walton and Bliss, when we use it about 
their more nobilmente moments. Elgar 
simply brought certain native qualities to the 
highest possible point of concentration and 
open-heartedness. Since his day, that latter 
quality has almost. departed from music, 
which is now so immensely secretive, as if it 
possessed an atom bomb... Composers 
write for each other, or for coteries of 
devotees. Walton, in 1928, had not joined 
the super-elevated few. Nor has he yet: 
indeed, with his very considerable concern 
of late year, with cinema music (I suppose 
that by far the larger part of his output now 
is for the cinema, not the concert-hall), he 
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has needed to come pretty obviously to the 
ear of the public, even though such an 
approach. be in a sense oblique—for you 
can’t both watch a film and listen.. Thus, 
I by no means expect either that the 
cinema will produce great: music, or its 
effects on fine composers will be entirely good. 
Like every other aspect of the films, this is a 
weakening prospect. 

The quick changes of temper on side 2 


‘are typical, and I think will be found, by 


most, refreshing. The thematic tendency 
is to bring threads together rather suddenly - 
and rather late. The speech is direct, 
individual, strong. 

The slow movement has unusual pull, 
with its combination of two and three 
times, and its rather wistful frame of heart. 
Walton developed its spirit in the viola 
concerto, his next work. Part 2 of this 
shows some pretty touches in the mid-side : 
the piano’s apt entry, the wind tones, the 
air of real poetic musing, of a nocturne— 
perhaps Whistlerian. This is probably as 
good a sample of contemporary romantic 
writing as one could find anywhere. The 
psychologist, I again suggest, might have a 
eae... — 

For the contemporary scherzo I have less 
passion. The Hindemithian finale too 
readily reflects the nervous spasms of the 
Twenties, yet with a breezy Portsmouth 
Point tang that can be claimed, with fair 
plausibleness, as English, not foreign. This 
is a point worth making, I think. It does 
it in a superior style, with less of a hangover 
than most, but the material is not of great 
value. It won’t last. The movement is 
tautened by the introduction at the end of 
the first one’s theme ; so, the finish keeps us 
on a thoughtful and imaginative plane: 
even if we have to wind-up with a nose- 
thumbing that comes direct from the 
** tag ”’ of Petroushka. 

Walton’s fill-ups are welcome samples of 
his film writing, which I see is estimated, 
with play-music, to total something like 
five and a half hours’ time. Some of the 
films for which Walton has written I have 
not seen. They include Escape Me Never, 
As You Like It, Major Barbara, Next of Kin, 
First of the Few (from which we had the 
record of the Spitfire fugue), Went the Day 
Well, and Henry V, from which the present 
extracts come. He has also done music 
for Macbeth and the radio play Christopher 
Columbus. The Shakespeare music is simply, 
delicately fitting. The scene of Falstaff’s 
death, with Robey so artistic, was moving. 
A bare fifth in a cadence is sufficient to give 
the period touch, without archaism. Nor 
does the composer seek to be particularly 
original. No one, after all, can touch the 
power of the woman’s short description of 
the old rogue’s death. Shakespeare cannot. 
be matched in music (no, not even by Elgar). 
These are two capable, unpretentious bits 
of apt art, beautifully recorded. 


City of Birmingham Orchestra 

(Weldon): Spanish Dances, Nos. 

x to 5 (Moszkowski). . Columbia 
DX1225-6 (12 ins., 13s. 3d.). 

These are the unpretentious bazaar-stuff 


of music, ‘* a present from Sunny Spain”? : 
charmingly tossed off trifles, warmly 
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PURCELL’S 


“DIDO AND ANEAS” 


If I am unfair to “ A.R.” I am sorry, 
but his review in The Gramophone for 
December, of the new H.M.V: set of 
“ Dido and Aineas ” seems to me decidedly 
inadequate. His carefully-measured re- 


marks scarcely convey the fact that. the 


-recording is deserving of high praise, 
though he does say “it is a matter for 
gratitude that we should be given it at all.” 
Well, the opinions freely expressed by 
customers of Rimingtons show gratitude 
without qualification; and I thoroughly 
agree with them. 

And what a work this is! Purcell’s 
certainty of aim, his ease of control, his 
confidence in means and method, his apt 
delineation of character, are patently the 
marks of genius. His supple, yet mar- 
vellously defined line, his perfectly 
balanced structure, his justly placed orna- 
mentation, are entirely classic. As classic 
as the Erechtheion or as the Hermes of 
Praxiteles. 

The slow opening of the Overture sets 
the tragic scene at once, with grandeur, 
pathos and pregnant foreboding ; and the 
agitated section which follows produces 
an indescribable effect of the inexorable. 
And so throughout the opera, passage 
after passage, scene after scene, has that 
same feeling of fateful movement towards 
inescapable climax, even though the 
tension is eased quite frequently. 

Dido’s music is cast in the queenly 
manner. Her first air “ Ah, Belinda” 
holds in itself the germ of her last— 
“When I am laid ”—which is surely one 
of the most poignantly beautiful things 
ever written. Compare their bass lines. 


* Ah, Belinda’ 





| = | a s| 
<a aeetm I call a 








‘When I am laid’ 





They are both ostinato, in which the last 
five 1lotes are precisely the same, except 
that the keys are different: 


Belinda is obviously not a queen, but 
she is as obviously a warm-hearted friend, 
and a cheery young woman. Aineas is 
a simple-minded warrior. The Sorceress 
and the witches—particularly the Sorceress 
—are hags with fingers as choppy as any 
in Macbeth; and the effect of writing 
much of their parts in the major key is 
spine-chillingly dramatic. The sailor is 
a jolly Jack Tar and his song is salty. 
The choruses are integrated so closely with 


the solos that the effect is of organic 
- growth, and in them is some composition 


—horizontal and vertical—which surely 
cannot be beaten, whether as a model to 
study or as music to listen to. 

In passing I must mention the exquisite 
** Echo Chorus,” the deeply affecting final 
chorus “‘ With drooping wings,” both most 
beautifully sung, and the very fine, smoothly 
running accompaniment to ‘“‘Oft she 
visits,’ which is developed into a dance. 

To my mind, indeed, Purcell’s * Dido 
and Aineas” is a work equally for the 
student, for the musician.and for the 
listener. One hears it with unbounded 
admiration alike for its artistry and 
craftsmanship, its drama and its zsthetic 
quality. 
. So much (though far too little) for 
Purcell. The performance in my opinion 
—and at all times I write merely as a lay- 
man—the performance is as perfect as 
anyone could reasonably hope for or 
expect. In one thing assuredly—the 
conducting—I cannot imagine a more 
successful achievement, and it is a great 
Satisfaction to know that it is permanently 
available by the fact of being recorded. -; 

As a personal note, I like to recall that 
some years ago I told Walter Legge (who 
brought these records into being) that 
I thought of Constant Lambert as a con- 
ductor in the very front rank, with great 
powers of insight and equally of evocation. 
Legge reminded me of this a few weeks 
back, when I telephoned to congratulate 
“‘ His Master’s Voice ” on the new “ Dido 
and Aineas.” 

Lambert has penetrated to the inner- 
most spirit of Purcell, and the amazing 
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precision of his conducting is literally 
thrilling. I am sure that with all the pains 
he must have taken to get this performance 
he’ nevertheless enjoyed himself very 
completely. 

Joan Hammond is, I think, a far better 
Dido than “ A.R.” would have us believe, 
though he is certainly a bit tentative in 
the matter. She has nobility. She has 
moving sadness. And she has a fine voice. 

Isobel Baillie as Belinda is sprightly, 
affectionate, encouraging, sympathetic— 
and very, very good to hear. 

I am running to many more words than 
habitually, and much as I should like to 
refer separately to each of the artists there 
is no space for it; but I must say that 
Edith Coates as the Sorceress is perfectly 
horrible—and horribly perfect. 

The chorus admirably performs its very 
considerable part, and is evidently com- 
posed of highly experienced singers. 

The Philharmonia String Orchestra has 
not long been in existence, but all the 
evidence of performance points to it as 
an entity of very considerable maturity. 
The maturity is there in the individual 
players, and it is welded into a corporate 
quality utterly responsive to such a con- 
ductor’ as Constant Lambert. Its tone 
and body, its attack and cohesion, its bite 
and its caress, are richly satisfying and 
wholly Purcellian in these records. 

Then there is Boris Ord, as brilliant 
a star as any in the cast, to make the 
harpsichord embroider and bejewel, snarl 
and anathematise, console and grieve, 
scold and wound, in a manner which leaves 
nothing unused of his instrument’s—and 
his own—remarkable power and versatility. 

I want to sell as many sets of * Dido and 


 ABneas ” as our quota will allow ; and I want 


also to sell them only to such as can get 
out of the work a large measure of what 
there is in it—of composer and conductor, 
of singers and players. Fortunately, 
Rimingtons have a sufficiency of such 
customers to make the two wants com- 
patible. The seven records cost 46/4}. 
Packing and postage 2/-. 

FRED SMITH 


RIMINGTONS 
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CITY OF BIRMINGHAM ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by George Weldon 
Spanish Dances Moszkowski— 
Nos. !,2and3 - - + + = +) DX 1225 
Nos.4and5 - - - - = - hon 1226 


HARRY DAVIDSON 
and his Orchestra 
Old Time Dance Series: 
No. aed ~ Saunter ander. } 
neatn the stars - - 
No. 23—The | (Valse a 
Florentine) - - - - - = = 


DEBROY SOMERS BAND 
A Stanford Rhapsody (founded on 
Stanford's ‘Songs of the me 
Haydn W DX 1227 
Intro.: Drake's Drum; Homeward Bound; 
Devon, O Devon, in wind and Rain; The 
old Superb - - 
RAWICZ and LANDAUER 
Clair de Lune (from “ Suite Berga- 
masque *’) Debussy. arr. Rawicz & 
Landauer) - 
Golliwogs Cake Walk (from z 
ren’s Corner Suite ’’) Debussy, arr. 
Rawicz & Landauer - - - = = 


FELIX MENDELSSOHN 


and his Hawaiian Serenaders 
My old Hawaiian Home - 
Rose of Santa Luzia- - 


DB 2198 


FB 3171 


NOCTURNE in E Major | 


Midi’ 


“PAL NOCTURNE in E Minor) 
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in Rondo form 


- Goon ld 


DX 1228 





ISOBEL BAILLIE and KATHLEEN FERRIER 


Gerald Moore at the Piano 

Sound the Trumpet. Purcell - - - 
Let us Wander; Shepherd, shepherd 
cease maeaying « ne a a 
Purcell - - . - 

FRANK SINATRA 

What makes the Sunset? - <- - 
The charm of You - - - a" 


STEVE CONWAY 
The moment !isaw You - - - 
I’m soall Alone- - - ‘ 

TURNER LAYTON 
No need for Words - - - - 
Rose of Santa Luzia- - - «- - 

MONTE REY 

Manana (Tomorrow); Maria Mia - 

PAULA GREEN 


_ and her Orchestra 
Directed by Peter Akister 


Let’s keep it that Way; On t 
Atchison, Topeka and the Sante Fe 


DB 220! 


* } pe 2200 


} FB 3179 
} FB 3175 


FB 3170 


3} FB 3172 
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VICTOR SILVESTER 


and his Ballroom Orchestra 


Gotta be thisor That - - - 
ll see you Again - -.- - 


“} FB 3176 


FB 3177 


Too Soon; Nancy - - - - - - 
VICTOR SILVESTER’S STRINGS FOR DANCING 
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CARROLL GIBBONS 
and the Savoy Hotel Orpheans 


Last night | had that dream Again - | ea 3173 
The moment! saw You - - 2 , 
LOU PREAGER 

and his Orchestra 


Two can dream as cheaply as One 
Carolina - - - - - - = = 
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recorded, the sort of traveller’s souvenir 
that will always have its pleasing place in a 
light programme. 

Moszkowski (1854-1925), born at Breslau 
(in German Silesia) and German-trained, 
was a fortunate man : virtuoso and composer 
of salon music that sold in acres ; a com- 
poser, too, of a concerto and a symphony, 
suites, and so forth, that filled the bill of 
their day in higher halls. 
many Northerners, he was attracted to 
Spain (cf. Glinka, and many of the 
Russians). The local-colour schools were 
coming up, and there was a ready sale for 
racy rhythms. Schools loved tuneful piano 
duets, in which form Moszkowski produced 
his sets of Spanish Dances. In a small way, 
then composers, even of modest talent, 
were following the Arab, Moorish, Eastern 
(Chinese, Japanese) fashions that the 
painters and authors started. Our com- 
poser’s present little contribution was an 
early opus number. I do not know if 
Scharwenka’s orchestral form is used here : 
I remember that he arranged the Dances 
for orchestra : as Sauret did for fiddle ; and 
probably many more arrangers took them 
in hand. Moszkowski took up a larger 
Spanish subject, in the opera Boabdil 
(1892), about the last of the Moorish kings : 
from the wedding ballet in this we pretty 
often hear a Malaguena. Experts could tell 
us just how authentic was this composer’s 
treatment of the dances. For us who have 
come to know the Falla types, but have no 
outside skill in Spanishry, Moszkowski’s 
seem a bit stolid (Germanic) in their mirth. 
They have a cosy aspect, now and then, 
that is typical of the Northern, rather than 
the Sorfthern warmth: fireside, not sun. 
Their dashing manner, if always rather 
salon-like, has decided attractions for the 
right place and mood. Their milder, 
more plaintive strains seem to be rather a 
Northerner’s reflections upon a foreign 
‘“‘ peasantry ’’ than either an ethnologist’s 
enthusiastic sympathy (as in, say Margaret 
Mead’s fascinating studies) or the all-costs 
enthusiasm of an intrepid Walter Starkie. 
So, if we do not expect too much from such 
music, it can serve for relaxation, and as the 
mild piquancy of a momentary tonic. 


Those castanets still have a little magic in - 


them, thank goodness, if we are not too 
sophisticated. | 


Clifford Curzon (piano) and National 
Symphony Orchestra (Enrique 

~ Jorda): “ Nights in the Garden of 
Spain * (Falls). Decca K1158-60 (12 
ins., 19s. 10$d,) Auto. 1158-60. 


A delightful set, sonorous, keen, gay, 
and well recorded. No austerity here, 
whatever Sir Stafford may decree else- 
where! This is some of the most attractive 
music that Falla has composed. (“‘ Falla ”’ 
is correct, by the way, when written 
without the fore-name ; with it, ‘‘ Manuel 
de Falla.’’ He will be seventy this year.) 

It is pleasant to have again in the list, 
after a longish period when no recording 
was available, this most ingratiating intro- 
duction for anyone to an art rooted in 
native sights, sounds, moods, and ways of 
life. For the practice of that art Falla had 
the best of trainings, from his master 


Like a good. 
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Pedrell, father of modern Spanish music ; 
and his seven or eight years in Paris 
brought him under the spell of Impres- 
sionism. The result of the blend gives us 
the most attractive music in Europe that 
has its basis in folkery. To me, Spanish 
music of this kind is less monotonous than 
that of some other nations—than, at any 
rate, that which has been employed by 
composers. And there is the. special 
evocative quality of Falla, his sense of 
order, reason, colour and persuasion, which 
has avoided anything like the doggedness 
that wearies one in so much folky art 
mousic (the English, in particular), so that 
the great bulk of it seems like an endless 
succession of local-preacher’s childrens’ 
sermons. No words could be too hard for 
the boredom of acres of this stuff ; and few, 
I feel, could be too grateful for the alto- 
gether subtler, more adult and yet never 
too sophisticated art of a Falla, always pure. 
in line and clear in texture ; economical, 
sure. Experts say that no Spanish composer 
more truly catches the true Andalusian 
spirit. The composer is Andalusian on his 
father’s, and Catalan on his mother’s, side. 
One bit of his sayings I read twenty years 
ago (he has been a retiring man, avoiding 
publicity—a quality I like in any artist) 
struck me: he said that, social life having 
become so complex, the artist ought to go 
apart ; he himself had a “‘ cure”? in a little 
Andalusian village yearly—the cure being 
not medical, but one of silence for ten or 
twelve days. He is modest yet assured. 
He declared himself as opposed to music 
that takes as basis actual folk-lore docu- 


ments. It is the inside he wants, not the 
exterior. So, he seems to delve into the 
spirit. He has a natural sense of grace, 


purity, the aristocratic (using the word in 
the best sense). He is a fastidious worker, 
constantly re-writing and perfecting things. 
He aims at fine art, not just “‘ nationalism ”’; 
he gives us something exciting, interesting, 
constructive: the happiest combination, 
perhaps, of Impressionism with keen 
Nationalism that this century knows. 
The music came out in 1916, at Madrid, 
after being on. the stocks from 1909. 

No. 1. The Garden of the Generalife.— 
One of the associated buildings of the 
Alhambra at Granada, in Southern Spain, 
is the ancient palace-fortress known as the 


’. Palacio de Generalife, named after ‘‘ The 


Architect ”’ (or, as a legend says, a house 
of love, dancing and pleasure, built by one 

mar, a music-lover who thither retired). 
This late thirteenth century palace and 
garden is a piece of pure Moorish skill. The 
Moors brought the art of garden-designing 
to perfection (which alone ought to endear 
them to the English). From Africa, through 
Persia, came their conception of ** sheltered 
arcaded pleasure grounds, sweetened by 
rare plants, and cooled by deep shade and 
water in many forms”’ (Enc. Brit.). Here, 
says C. G. Hartley, in Moorish Cities in 
Spain, is the charm of delicate architecture, 
of richly coloured tiles, mosaics and rare 
inscriptions, with those of pure flowing 
waters, of great clipped cypresses, of 
myrtles and orange-trees, and the glow of 
flowers.’’ Part of the inscription over the 
arcades of the Court of the Pond runs: 
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. thy ornaments have in them some- 
thing divine ; fresh air agitates the orange- 
trees and spreads abroad the sweet odour 
of their blossoms. I hear voluptuous music 
joined to the rustling of the Jeaves of thy 
grove. Everything around is harmonious, 
green, and flowering. .. .” 

We could not have a better description 
for the impressions which Falla so beauti- 
fully creates. The rustling is heard, the 
sighing of the breeze through oleander, 
cedar and cypress. After a night-breeze 
opening which quickly sets the nocturne 
scene, the piano, orchestrally, not as 
concert-solo instrument, joins in as a 
member of the community. Later, we shall 
hear (side 3) its tinkling, such as so intim- 
ately suggests the prevailing instrumental 
(guitar) timbre in Spain. The swift 
working up, after that beginning which 
sounds as if we had merely broken in upon 
the end’ess scene, brings a reminiscence (it 
may be) of the ancient glories under the 
long dynasty of the Nascides, greatest of 
Spain’s Moorish rulers, who made this 
centre of culture a patron of art and learn- 
ing, proud possessor of the Alhambra, that 
realized vision of the Arabian Nights. The 
fragments of semi-oriental melody now 
suggest the trysting-place, under a six- 
century-old cypress, of the Sultana and 
Hamet, head of the noblest family of the 
kingdom: a tryst which like that of Tristan 
and Isolde, was destined to cost the life of 
the king’s trusted courtier. So we dream 
on. 

No. 2. Dance in the Distance-—No par- 
ticular place. Some delicate colouring: 
e€.g., opening, violas, over four violoncellos 
and a D.B.; then cor anglais plus flute ; 
then the flutes in their enticing bit of 
melody, which the piano takes up and 
decorates, in a more rustic, open-hearted 
style than anything heard so far. The 
combination of piano and orchestra, with- 
out the former’s dominance, yet here with 
a sense of his being the leader in the dance, 
is uncommon : I know of no better example 
anywhere (though the procedure in d’Indy’s 
Mountain Song reminds me of it, cf, about 
two-thirds the side). After one of Falla’s 
best climaxes, end of side 3, there is a high 
violin skirl, and there comes the last 
impulse, with that almost stern insistence 
that gives these dances a curious tang, for 
us ; we dash without pause into 

No. ‘3. In the Gardens of the Sierra at 
Cordova.—A Zambra of gipsy musicians 
plays, sings and dances amid the olive and 
orange groves. The wine flows; happy 
shadows flit, fanfare’ excite (those horns, 
on the first half of this side, seem pro- 
vocative). The piano responds with wild 


rhythms, perhaps snatches of fierce song ; 


the East is invoked. After mid-side, the 
cadenzas are especially an incitement, we 
may think, to a dancer who stamps and 
gestures in the moonlight. The music 
later becomes very sweet. We can end 
with a dream, the best ending of all for 
such an Arabian night ; the piano reminds 
us of the past figuration while we enjoy 
this romantic delight, one of the choicest 
in our time, of imagining what we will, to 
match the poetic fancies of Falla. The 


technique shows most clearly its Impres- 
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sionist basis, in the coda; we can realise 
there how congenial Debussy found Spanish 
styles, and how aptly Falla learned from 


him, and Ravel, how to express the heart - 


of his own land in terms of Impressionist 
technique. For the glum post-war Decem- 
ber, what more warming than these glow- 
ing Nocturnes, so cordially limned by players 
and conductor, and colourfully recorded ? 

A word about the conductor is given me: 
Enrique Jorda, born in San Sebastian in 
1911, was meant for a medical career, and 
while studying this at Paris in the late 
*20’s he continued to work at music (he had 
early been an organist). In the end he 
dropped medicine for music, took a 
degree at the Sorbonne, taught at the 
Schola Cantorum, studied with Ruhlman, 
of the Opera, and in 1938 first conducted 
a large orchestra in public concert. When the 
war began he stayed in Paris till 1940; and 
then returned to Spain. He has conducted 
the Madrid Symphony, first fer part of the 
year, and since 1943 regularly. The 
orchestra, we ‘are told, is not a State 
institution. This year, the Falla Hcmage 
festival was conducted by Jorda. 


National Symphony Orchestra (Rank)) : 
Euryanthe Overture (Weber). Decca 
K1154 (12 in., 6s. 74d.). 

Euryanthe, Weber’s tenth work for the 
stage, was the successor of the enormously 
successful Freischiitz (1823). Frau von 
Chezy, whom he incautiously allowed to 
write the libretto, chose a 13th century 
French romance, which she had done into 
German : and she nearly did for the opera. 
Germans could stand a good deal of 
mediaeval conventions; but it took a 
Wagner to persuade them to stand the 
hero’s fighting a serpent! I have never 
seen the work: I would go far, to do so. 
The plot is broadly this: At the court of 
King Louis VI, Count Adolar praises the 
virtue of his betrothed, Euryanthe. Count 
Lysiart sneers, and wagers he can win her. 
Adolar is so sure of her love that he accepts. 
Euryanthe’s treacherous friend, Eglantine, 
loves Adolar, and persuades the heroine to 
tell her the secret of a magic ring which 
‘keeps the spirit of the hero’s dead sister from 
its rest. Though Lysiart cannot win 
Euryanthe, he gets the secret, ‘and the ring, 
which he shows, to prove that he has won 
the. maiden. The credulous king agrees, 
and decrees the hero’s lands forfeit to his 
rival. Adolar determines that Euryanthe 
shall be inviolate. He takes her to a 
desert, and there mournfully leaves her in a 
trance. The king, hunting thereby, finds 
her, hears the truth. Back home, he tells 


Adolar that his love is dead. Eglantine, . 


hearing, is moved to reject Lysiart, whom 
she was about to marry, and to declare her 
love for Adolar. Lysiart kills her. Eury- 
anthe recovers, and the lovers are united. 
Then, as Timothy Shy puts it, the House 
proceeds with something or other... 
Well, well ! 

The overture, like others by Weber, uses 
themes from the opera. It starts with a 
chivalric flourish. Eight bars on, we have 
Adolar’s song (from Act 1, and the finale of 
2): full of confidence in his beloved. This 
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has a knightly tone, mostly of the woodwind 
and brass. The next tune is also Adolar’s 
when gentle thoughts of love fill his breast. 
Here strings are heard to full advantage, 
after the wind. Working along with some 
of the early arpeggios, and a bit of the first 
Adolar song, we come to the fine mysterious. 
passage, with horns hinting, and then the 
scene from Act 1, scored for eight muted 
violins, and a little viola tone, in which 
Euryanthe tells Eglantine her secret. Weber 
proposed to have a tableau shown, during 
the music, to elucidate the back-plot 
behind the ring-business. Happily, it was 
not used. On side 2 we have some working 
up imitative-style music from previous 
material, and then the expected return to 
the spirit of the opening, at mid-side. The 
song of love, extended, returns to clinch 
matters, at two inches. A grand little 
packet, treated in straightforward, work- 
manlike style, and capitally endisced. 


London Symphony Orchestra (Braith- 
waite): Pomp and Circumstance, 
Op. 39; March No. 1 in D major 
and No. 2 in A minor (Elgar). 
Decca K1140 (12 in., 6s. 74d.). 

Recorded in Kingsway Hall, we are told, 
these old favourites swing along in full fig 
of tone and style, than which nothing richer 
could be desired. No. 2 is a more subtle 
matter than No. 1. It came out the same 
year as No. 1 (1901), when Elgar had the 
idea to write something better and broader 

(symphonically speaking) than the ordinary 

march of the kind that had swung the men 

along to South Africa. 
conventional ideas about war, of course, 
and took some lines by Lord de Tabley that 
spoke of music that ‘‘ draws men to die 
madly upon the spears in martial ecstasy.”’ 

If that now nauseates, we remember that 

wisdom did not begin in 1918, nor will it in 

1945. The A minor has an_ unusual 

flavour, in that pussyfoot opening, which 

soon spreads out into a familiar broad 
second idea, with an aspiring rising-fifth. 

The return of the first matter follows. In 


mid-side we have a tripleting glow, which. 
continues as the bass of a major-key trio | 


Then we finish with the minor-key 
W.R.A. 


tune. 
material again. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Denis Matthews (piano): Nocturne in 
E major, ‘‘ Midi” in rondo form. 
Nocturne in E minor: (John Field). 
Columbia DX1228 (12 in., 6s. 74d.). 


Not infrequently I come away from piano 
recitals battered and bruised with strong 
accents. There seem to have been so few 
moments of repose, of lyrical feeling, so many 
of dynamic stress. Denis Matthews is not 


- of the smash-bang school of piano playing 


and all through the lovely E minor Noc- 
turne of Field his tone never rises abave 
mezzo-forte, and there is a beautifully even 
flow of tone. He makes the piano sing : and 
we are allowed to realise that it is more 
than just a percussion instrument. 

The music has a gentle melancholy and 
a simplicity that are very moving. Excellent 
contrast is provided by the E major 
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Nocturne ; a nocturne only in name, a 
rondo in actual fact. It has an enchantingly 
gay main tune and the whole piece sparkles 
and glitters like (to use an analogy season- 
able at the moment) the proverbial Christ- 
mas tree. This sensitive, musicianly playing 
is most admirably recorded : and the E minor 
Nocturne is the answer to a prayer for 
really soft recording. A.R 


SONGS | 


Isobel Baillie (soprano), Kathleen 
Ferrier (contralto), Gerald Moore 
(piano). Sound the Trumpet: 
(2) Let us Wander. (+) Shepherd, 
Shepherd cease Decoying, “‘ King 
Arthur’? (Purcell). Columbia 
DB2201 (10 in., 5s. 44d.). 

I have not been able to get at a collected 
edition of Purcell’s music to find out from 
where these duets came. Why are these 
simple details not set down on the recording 
sheets ? I seem to remember that there is 
an air with trumpet obbligato in the 
Birthday Ode to the Duke of Gloucester— 
but this can hardly be the same piece, with 
the soprano deputising for the trumpet. 
The ‘two shepherds comes from ‘“* King 
Arthur,”’ and ‘‘ Let me wander not unseen’’ 


(more beautifully set, later, by Handel in 


L’Allegro). 
This recording will be reviewed in the 
next issue. ALR. 





COLLECTOR’S CORNER 


Readers who are collectors of rare and 
historical records will be glad to know that 
a “ complete and comprehensive ” survey of the 
whole subject within the “ collectors” period ”’ 
is announced by our contributor P. G. Hurst, 
whose understanding of these matters is 
generally conceded. It will shortly be pub- 
lished by a well-known firm, and in addition 
to the notes already printed in THE GraAmo- 
PHONE (now much revised and extended), will 
contain the history, technique, and significance 
of the collecting habit, and free comment on 
contingent matters. "An appendix contains 
several hundred titles which in the author’s 
opinion might be taken as representative of the 
ideal collection. 
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BRUNSWICK 
‘Pine-Top” Smith (Am. N.) — Boogie 
Woogie Pianist and Vocalist 


**** Pinetop’s Blues (Smith) (Am. Vocalion 
C2725) (1928) 
****Pinetop’s Boogie Woogie (Smith) (Am. 
Vocalion C2726) (1928) 
(Brunswick 03600—5s. 43d.) 
These are-the first records ever to be issued 
— by ny Clarence “ Pine-Top ” 

mith, one o ¢ greatest boogie woogie 
pianists of all time. ” — 

_To do them justice I ought to start off by 
giving you an explanation of the essentially 
pianistic music known as boogie woogie and 
something of its history, from the time it 
originated in the lumber and turpentine camps 
of Texas at least up to the days when it became 
one of the chief attractions of the negro rent 
parties in Chicago. 

But unfortunately I have no space to cover 
the subject so fully and the best I can do is 
refer those who are interested to what 
I said when reviewing Jimmy Yancey’s 
Yancey Stomp and Five O’Clock Blues (H.M.V. 
Bg366) in March, 1944 and the same artiste’s 
Slow and Easy and Mellow Blues (H.M.V. 
B9374) with which I dealt the following May. 

Starting in, therefore, with some brief detail 
of “Pine-Top”? Smith, I feel I cannot do 
better than quote from the chapter on Boogie 
Woogie by William Russell in that best of all 
books on jazz, the American “‘ Jazzmen.”’ * 

“Probably the most erratic and flighty 

character of Chicago’s jazzmen, Pine Top” 
says Russell, ‘‘kept everyone guessing what 
he would do next. He slept all day, 
wandered from one club to another all night, 
and was apt to drive up to a friend’s house at 
5 a.m. in a taxi and get the friend out of bed 
to pay his fare. 
_ “ Like Jimmy Yancey, Pine Top had travelled 
in vaudeville as a ta cer. He was one 
of Maddy Dorsey’s pickaninnies. When he 
outgrew the part he settled in Chicago, in the 
early ’twenties. But even then he didn’t stay 
put, and at certain periods was a well-known 
figure around the red light districts of Omaha 
and St. Louis. ' 

“About 1928, a short time before he was 
killed, Pine Top lived in a rooming-house 
on Prairie [Chicago], where, by some fortunate 
coincidence, Albert Ammons and Meade Lux 
Lewis also lived. Albert was the only one of 
the trio who had a piano, and there were 
frequent cutting sessions in Albert’s room when 
the three got together. 

“Luckily Pine Top recorded several of his 
numbers, and his music has exerted an incredible 
influence on many other pianists. His composi- 
tion ‘ Pine Top’s Boogie Woogie’ is not only 
the most widely copied of all piano blues, but 
gave its title to the style. | 

“From the first sombre tremolo of ‘ Pine 
Top’s Boogie Woogie,’ his first, record, to the 
end of ‘ Now I Ain’t Got Nothin’ At All,’ his 
last in the Vocalion series,”’ continues William 
Russell, “‘ there is not a superfluous note. We 
must admire his sincerity and zestful spirit. 
He was a genius at making thrilling music with 
the minimum of melodic movement. 

“Pine Top didn’t quite make his last 
recording date. Mayo Williams had him 
signed up for another Vocalion session. But 
the morning of the date Pine Top’s wife rushed 
in an hour late, and as Williams began to bawl 
her out for not gétting Pine Top up in time 
she calmly said: ‘ He’s dead; he was killed 
last night in a brawl over a gal in some 
dance hall.’ Pine Top, it seems, had been 
‘rambling round the town once too often.’ ” 





* “ Jazzmen” published in America by Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., New York. Generally unobtainable in 
Great Britain. 
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Many suggestions have been advanced about 
how “ Pine Top” got that nickname. 

One is that it resulted from the extraordinary 
facility with which he could climb trees. 
Another is that it was due to the shape of his 
head. Actually, he had a rather pointed 
cranium. , 

“* Pine-Top’s’”’ record of his Boogie Woogie is 
conspicuous partly for the running instructions 
he gives to dancers. 

Oh, no! I don’t mean Victor Silvester’s 
text-book *‘ quick-slow-slow-quick ”’ sort of thing. 
“ Pine-Top” did not have to bother about 
telling a dumb bunch of stiff knees where or 
when to put their dumpling feet in a vain 
attempt to try to explain to a rhythmless row 
of puddings how to perform the antics which, 
known as the “ English Competition style,” 
cannot even be accepted as an apology for the 
movements that “ ride’’ music should inspire. 
His audiences were born. supple, born 
rhythmical and born dancers. 

Shouts “ Pine-Top”: “I want you all to 
know Pine-Top’s Boogie Woogie. When I say 
‘Give’ I wan’ you all to do a boogie woogie.” 
That and like jargon is all you get from “ Pine- 
Top.’ Whatever it may or may not mean to 
you, it apparently meant plenty to those 
coloured folk dancing to “ Pine-Top’s”’ piano 
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in the negro dives, dance halls, gin mills, rent 


‘parties or wherever it may have been. 


But of even greater interest is “‘ Pine-Top’s ”’ 
piano playing. 

One might be able to get to the bottom of 
it by careful analysis and then writing a book 
on what one had discovered. But one certainly 
cannot in the space at my disposal here, so I 
shall not try to do so. Sufficient to say that it 
is boogie woogie in excelsis. And by that I 
don’t mean only that it has drive and a beat. 
The whole character of the music is worth 
studying, and not the least of it is the devastat- 
ing effect “ Pine-Top ” can create by pounding 
for bar after bar the same right-hand melody 
note, varied in flavour only by the changes of 
harmony, against the rumbling, rolling arpeggio 
left-hand which is the main characteristic of the 
boogie woogie idiom. On paper what he plays 
might look little if anything more than naive 
and monotonously repetitive; but as heard 
from “ Pine-Top”’ it takes you from intention- 
ally tepid starts te boiling climaxes—provided 
you have it in your make-up to re-act to it! 

Pine-Top’s Blues on the other side is none the 
less exciting because it is slightly slower or 
because it presents him also as a singer. 

The song, about what “ Pine-Top”’ intends 
to do to get away from a nagging woman, is 
neither more nor less than what blues lyrics 

y are. 

But the way he sings them in his curiously 
high-pitched voice, and what he gets out of his 
piano, mark him as one of the greatest expo- 
nents of the blues of all time. 

The records were made over eighteen years 
ago and the recording is no better than it 
should be. In fact, the surfaces are awful. 
If your machine has anything like a good high 
frequency response you will probably think 
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there must have been a heavy escape of steam 
in the studio. 

But don’t let that put you off. Music like 
this is worth hearing even under such distressing 
conditions, and not only for its historic interest. 


H.M.V. 


Harry Hayes and His Band 

**#* Homeward Bound (Lionel Hampton, Leon- 

ard Feather) H.M.V. OEA10595) 

**** Swingin’ On Lennox Avenue (William 

Johnson) (H.M.V. OEA10596) 
(H.M.V. Bg452—5s. 44d.) 

Hayes (alto) with Jimmy Williams (ten); Bill 
Lewington (bar); Jimmy Watson, Freddy on 
(pts); Jock Bain (tmb); Norman Stenfalt ()); Joe 
Deniz (g); Charles Scott (bs); Billy Lonsdale (ds). 
September 19, 1945. 


These two sides come from the same session as 
Hayes’s Midnight Prowl and» Play Boy (H.M.V. 
Bg450), reviewed last month, and much the same 
remarks apply to them as I made concerning 
the way Hayes is using the larger line-up with 
which he is now recording. 

One of the things I have liked about this 
band is that it chooses simple tunes and doesn’t 
attempt to over-dress them. 

ese two tunes are uncompr¢ ingly simple. 
In fact Swingin’ is no more than a two-bar riff. 
But they are catchy melodies in their way, 
especially the Lionel Hampton-Leonard Feather 
Homeward Baund, (not to be confused with 
Hampton’s Flying Home) and anything either 
might have lacked in variety had the composers 
short themes as written been continually 
repeated is offset by the tastefully imaginative 
way in which the various players improvise on 
them when their turn comes round for a solo. 

Prominent among the soloists is, of course, 
Harry himself on his alto, but he has nothing on 
Norman Stenfalt whose pleasing freedom from 
anything extravagant will conceal his artistry 
only from those who think that the only other 
way to spell swing is e.x.h.i.b.i.t.i.0.n.1.s.m. 

Jock Bain also does well in his short solo in 
Swingin’ , Jimmy Watson on both sides does much 
to belie my remark last month that he was at his 
best only at fast tempo in large bands and 
Jimmy Williams has his moments when com- 
menting on the ensemble riffs in the first chorus 
of Swingin’. 

It may be that some of the more ardent, but 
less discriminating, swing fans will feel that this 
band, like most other small British groups, 
lacks not only the ingenuity, but also some of the 
dash of its American counterparts. Well, 
maybe this is true. But does it matter ? After 
all there is plenty to be said for music that is . 
easy on the ear, especially when, as is the case 
here, it is played with style, and the only adverse 
comment I can fairly find to make on either of 
these pleasing records is that in Swingin’ drum- 
mer Billy Lonsdale gets over-excited and tends 
to rush his first drum break. 


Tommy Dorsey with Ellington Duke and 
His Famous Orchestra (Am.) 
¢** Tonight I Shall Sleep (With a Smile On My 
Face) (Irving Gordon, Duke Ellington, 
Merser Ellington) (Am. _ Victor 
D5-VB-268) 
Duke Ellington with Tommy Dorsey and 
his Orchestra (Am.) 
***7he Minor Goes Muggin’ (Sy Oliver) (Am. 
Victor D5-VB-758) 
(H.M.V. Bg453—5s. 44d.) 
268—Dorsey (imb) with Ellington (p) and Johnny 
Hodges, Otto Hardwick, Albert (saxes) ; 


Harry H. Carney, Jimmy Hamilton (cis, saxes) ; Taft 
Jordan, William Ray Nance, Shelton Hemphill, 
William A. Anderson, Rex Stewart (pis); Claude 
B. Jones, Laurence Brown, Joseph Nanton (tmbs), 
Fred L. Yay | (g); Robert Haggart (bs); William A: 
** Sonny °* Greer (ds). May 14, 1945. 

758—Ellington (p) with Dorsey (imb) and Sidney 
Cooper, Gus Bivona, Chris Branson, Livio Fresk, 
Vido Musso (reeds) ; George Seaberg, Vito Mangano, 
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Gerald Goss, Charles Shavers ({tpis); Kari de 
Karske, Richard Noel, Collen Satterwhite (tmbs) ; 
Jess Stacy (p); Robert Bain (g); Sidney Block 
(string-bass); Joseph Park (tuba); Buddy Rich (ds). 
May 14 , 1945. 

If these don’t excite the curiosity of every 
swing fan, I don’t know what will. The tie ups 
of Tom Dorsey with Duke Ellington’s band and 
of Duke Ellington -with Tommy Dorsey’s 
orchestra are certain to sell the records on the 
labels alone, and anything more calculated to 
fill the profit sides of dealers’ ledgers I cannot 
imagine. 

But whether the buyers will be quite so pleased 
with their purchase once they have satisfied 
their curiosity is another matter. 

Sometimes these famed-stars tie-ups come off ; 
sometimes they don’t. These two must, I am 
afraid, be classed among the have nots. 

The fact is that both titles would probably 
have been a good deal more successful had they 
been left to their respective bands without the 
addition of the “ guest’ stars. 

Tommy Dorsey himself does well enough 
in Yo-night I Shall Sleep, but the Duke’s own 
Laurence Brown would probably have done 
an even better job. At any rate he would have 
sounded at home with the band, whereas Tommy 
sounds rather like a fish out of water. 

Or is it that the band is out of step with 
Tommy? Anyway, except for a superb spot 
of Johnny Hodges’ alto it might, for all that it 
has the chance to do, or at any rate does, that is 
worthy of the Ellington congregation, be any 
old band. 

Equally unsatisfactory is the Duke with 
Tommy Dorsey’s band on the other side—but 
for a rather different reason. 

The one thing that the Duke, musically 
speaking is not, is a good pianist. Ideas, yes ; 
but technique, no. 

He gets through his parts of the not so original 
Sy Oliver original called The Minor Goes Muggin, 
fairly well, but the brilliant Jess mae who is 
(or at any rate at the time was) Tommy 
Dorsey’s regular pianist would almost certainly 
have done much better. 

Thus it is that the main attraction of the side 
is the Dorsey orchestra, a good proposition in 
which not unexpectedly Tommy’s trombone is 
much more in keeping with the proceedings, 
but which very unexpectedly sounds a much 
better proposition than the actually much 
finer Duke’s band does on the other side. 


Artie Shaw and his Orchestra (Am.) 
*** Bedford Drwe (Buster Harding) (Am. 
Victor D5-VB-31) 
*** Tabu (Margarita Lecuona) (Am. Victor 
D5-VB-10 
(H.M.V. Bg454—5s. 44d.) 

31—Shaw (ci) with Lester Seen Se tg Tom 
Mace (altos); Jon Walton, Hern da (tens) ; 
Charles Gentry (bar); David Roy Eldridge, Paul 
Benjamin Cohen, George J. Schwartz, — 
** Saso *’ Sasulo (tpts); Harry Howard Rodge 
Pat C. McNaughton, J. Ray Coniff, Charles W 
Coolidge (tmbs) ; Michael Marmarosa (p); Sesnaed 
Kessel (g) ; Morris Rayman (bs); Lou M. Fromm 
(4s). January 9, 1945. 

1058—Shaw (ci) with Louis Prisby, re Panza, 
Ralph E. Rosenlund, Walton (reeds); Eldridge, 
Bernie Glow, Schwartz, Stanley Fishelson (¢pis) ; 
Rodgers, Robert G. Swift,Oliver Wilson, Augostino 
Ischia (tmbs) ; rhythm as above. June 7, 1945. 

While these show the individual virtuosity 
and ensemble precision and verve that have 
become the accepted stock in trade of the 
better American dance bands, I would not 
place either among Artie Shaw’s best records. 

Tabu falls down on the arrangement. I 
readily concede that when making a swing 
arrangement of any piece one is forced to take 
many liberties. But it isn’t necessary entirely 
to destroy the character of the composition, 
and in tunes like this one of Margarita Lecuona’s 
it is essential that the character should as far as 
possible be retained, especially when one has 
nothing else worthwhile to put in its place. 
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This arrangement certainly does include the 
notes of the first eight-bar phrase of the theme, 
but that is as much of the original work as the 
arranger has condescended to bother about. 
The rest of his effort is not a very original play 
upon the usual swing twists and tricks without 
any of the tunefulness which went more than 
some way to make Artie Shaw’s earlier records 
of well-known melodies not only worth hearing, 
but often quite delightful. 

Bedford Drive isn’t a popular melody. In 
fact I doubt if it is much of a melody at all. 
It’s another swing opus, so I can’t complain that 
it has been treated as such. 

But I can and do complain about its lack 
of originality either as a composition or as an 
arrangement, and the loud shrieking brass 
which, whatever it may mean as swing, and 
proficient as it may prove Mr.Shaw’s trumpets 
to be, is certainly far from being musical 
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Woody Herman and his Orchestra (Am.) 

***(Caldonia (Moore) (V by Woody Herman) 

(Am. Columbia CO34357) 
****Goosey Gander (Woody Herman) (Am. 
Columbia CO34369) 
(Parlophone R2ggo—5s. 44d.) 

Herman (reeds) with Pete Mondello, Joe ‘** Flip "’ 
Phillips, Stanford de Sair, Sam Marowitz, John D. 
La Porta (reeds); Saul Berman, Karl Warwick, 
Raymond L. Wetzel, Charles Frankhauser, Walter 
J. ** Pete *’ Saas (tpts) ; Edmond P. Keiser, Ralph 


Pfiffner, Willard Bill *’ Harris (tmbs) ; — 
Burns (?); William H. Bauer (g); Gre + 
** Chubby ** Jackson (bs); David J. Tough ( 
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Woody Herman was born in Milwaukee on 
May 16, 1915. 

He comes from a musically inclined family, 
and he commenced his musical studies when 
he was nine years old, first on alto saxophone, to 
which two years later he added clarinet. 

His first professional engagements were in 
vaudeville. Then came a short spell at the 
Marquette University, after which he went over 
to dance bands, working with such well-known 
combinations as Gus Arnheim’s, Harry Sos- 
nick’s, Tom Gerun’s and Isham Jones’s. 

The first band which he led under his own 
name was a co-operative concern. Formed in 
1937, it reached the height of its popularity 
round about 1940, and many readers of this 
column will doubtless have among their most 
cherished discs some of its records which, 
made by American Decca, have been issued over 
here under the English Brunswick label. 

Then America entered the war and one by 
one the musicians—including (to mention but 
a few of the band’s outstanding players) 
trumpeter Chuck Peterson, trombonist Neil 
Reid, bassist Walter Yoder and drummer 
Frank Carlson—were called up. In fact, before 
long only trombone and flugel horn player 
Joe Bishop was left, and even he was unavailable 
to play with the ‘band because his time was 
fully occupied with arranging for it. 

So Woody had to find new musicians. But 
the younger school from which most of them 
had to be recruited were either unfamiliar with 


‘or not interested in the older-time more or less 


Dixieland style on which the band had modelled 
its music, so the band had to adopt a new style. 

On the whole Woody did not seem to be 
averse to this. At the time he had been not 
only whole-heartedly in favour with, but also 
an enlightened exponent of the Dixieland mode. 
But he has anything but a one-track mind and 
was always ready to adapt himself to circum- 
stances. 

He soon discovered a whole host of really 
brilliant youngsters and set about re-patterning 
the band on lines which would not only bring 
it more into line with the current trend, but 
which would also be in keeping with the modern 
leanings of his new finds. The result is that, 
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like Alexander, Herman has a swing band-now. 

How successful it has become is proved by 
the fact that if you ask any hundred American 
swing enthusiasts which is the greatest white 
band in America to-day, ninety-nine will reply 
** Woody Herman’s.”’ 

But whether either of these sides (which are 
the first to be issued in their ‘‘ Rhythm-Style ”’ 
Series by Parlophone since the band, having 
recently transferred in America from Decca to 
Columbia, became available to them) disclose 
the reason for the fame this latest Herman herd 
has achieved, any more than they will please 
those who remember the combination that 
adopted as its slogan “ the band that plays the 
blues,”’ is to say the least of it doubtful. 

Caldonia gets its title from the fact that it’s 
about a lady of that name. In one short vocal 
chorus Woody Herman informs all and sundry 
that she’s a long, lean, lank with big feet who’s 
had nothin’ to eat, but she’s his baby and he 
loves her just the same. He’s crazy ’bout that 
woman, because her name’s Caldonia. Well, 
it’s just as well that he gave us his reason 
because the bands’ shouted query ‘ Caldonia, 
what makes you beat him so hard ”’ might lead 
one to believe that life wasn’t* all honey for 
Woody with the floosie. 

As a piece the whole thing is just a nonsense 
ditty—the sort of thing that Wingy Manone 
loved to indulge in. 

Mind you, I’ve nothing against a little 
harmless fun. Life would be pretty dull with- 
out it, i it goes as well in swing as it does 
in everything else. But whether it is the sort 
of thing to show off a good band at its best 
is another matter. 

The side reveals that “ Chubby ’”’ Jackson, 
who was fourth in the “ Down Beat ”’ poll last 
year, and looks-like being even higher this year, 
thoroughly deserves his reputation for being 
one of the greatest of the younger bass players. 

It is also conspicuous for an enthusiasm 
which has resulted in a verve that is outstanding 
even for American swing bands which to-day 
are certainly anything but deficient in attack 
or sting. 

But it has called for—or at any rate has 
resulted in—a lot of loud, shrieking, high-note 
brass work which, while it may be superficially 
exciting to some, means little to my greying hairs. 

Rather better is Goosey Gander. I am told 
that this is what is called a “ head” arrange- 
ment—that is to say, something for which no 
parts were written and so concocted in the 
studio. 

To its credit it has “ Flip”? Phillips (who 
was top among tenor sax players in last year’s 
“ Down Beat ”’ poll, and who is without doubt 
a swell player), “ Bill’? Harris’s trombone, 

oody’s always acceptable clarinet, more of 
** Chubby ”’ Jackson’s bass (note his playing in 
the introduction) and the drive which veteran 
Dave Tough’s drums seldom fail to give out. 

It also features “‘ Pete’’ Condoli, but while 
I am ready to pay due tribvte to his terrific 
attack and ability to tear off high notes with 
unbelievable certainty and abandon, I can 
only class him as another of those youngsters 
whom I shall like better when they become 
less wild and more tuneful. 
~ But then tunefulness is apparently not meant 
to be a feature of this side any more than it is 
of the other. 

There is little if anything in the piece that 
can be called melody, let alone good melody. 
The “ tune,” such as it is, is just a two bar 
phrase, based on the negro folk song Shortenin’ 
Bread, out of which an all too typical swing 
pattern is devised. 

However, there is so much brilliant playing 
in the side, both from individuals and the band 
as a whole, that although it might well have 
been put to better purpose I can hardly give 


this record less than four stars. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


AND DANCE 


Due to the Christmas holidays we go early 
to press this month—hence quite a few of the 
listed records are not available in time for 
review. ‘They are, however, mentioned and 
any which are particularly outstanding will be 
reviewed next month. I would also like to 
point out that the Brunswick-Decca-Rex 
reviews are of the November list; the records 
having only just come to hand. 


Vocal 


Hutch is right up to date with his offering of 
Excerpts from the film ‘‘ Rhapsody in Blue’’ in 
which he mingles most effectively short piano 
solos with his vocal choruses. Including a few 
bars of the Rhapsody in Blue itself at the begin- 
ning, he manages-to put no less than seven of 
the tunes from this film into the short space of 
a 10-inch disc, and very good entertainment it 
is (H.M.V. BD1116). 

From the film “ Out of this World,” Bing 
Crosby presents the title song and June comes 
around every year. In the latter he has the support 
of a Girls’ Octet. Both of these are first-class 
and as good as anything Bing has done for some 
little time. They are also helped by the fact 
that the recording is better than of late 
(Brunswick 03596). Bing Crosby and Judy 
Garland team up to sing a couple of very 
amusing duets. You've got me where you want me 
is already fairly well known and I am pretty 
sure that Yah-ta-ta, Yah-ta-ta will become one of 
the hit tunes of the very near future. It tells 
the very simple tale of a couple driven to dis- 
traction by each other’s chatter when romance 
should be the order of the day, and incidentally 
Judy manages to get more words into about 


three grooves of a disc than I would have ° 


thought possible (Brunswick 03597). 

Frank Sinatra presents two more of the 
many tunes from the film ‘‘ Anchors Away,” 
but neither, in my opinion, measure up to the 
very high standard set by previous recordings 
of music from this film. What makes the sunset ? 
is rather spoiled by surface noise and although 
the coupling, The Charm of you, is better in this 
respect, it isn’t, as I have already said, very 
outstanding (Columbia DB2200). Jean Cavall 
gives us another of his discs which he sings both in 
French and English and which also has a dual 
title—ZJnsensiblement or Now I understand. As with 
his previous records, the coupling is straight- 
forward and sung in English only. Here the 
tune is the Billy Reid favourite, I'll close my eyes 
(H.M.V. Bg455). ' 

Paula Green couples the well-known Le?’s 
keep it that way with a new “train’’ tune— 
On the Atchison Topeka and the Sante Fe which is 
featured in the film ‘* Harvey Girls.”’ This has 
a brisk boogie-tempo melody and a bright and 
amusing lyric and should prove extremely 
popular (Columbia FB3172). To music 
orovided by Stanley Black and his Orches- 
tra, Denny Dennis sings two sentimental 
numbers which rank high-in the list of popular 
favourites at the present moment. J’/l always 
he with you and There must be a way are the titles 
and I have no need to say any more than he 
sings them extremely well (Decca’ F8573). 
Whilst. on the subject of sentimental tunes, 
what could be more sentimental than Richard 
Tauber’s rendering of My most romantic memory. 

~a new tune which I found very enjoyable. 
‘he coupling is For this I pray and again I have 
not heard this song before, and it is certainly 
. pleasant thought that this famous singer is 
voing out of his way to find as many new 
vallads as possible both for his recordings and 
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for his radio programmes (Parlo. RO20544). 

Pat McCormac, supported by Joe Loss 
gives us a fine arrangement of Silent Night 
which is considered by many to be the best of 
all carols. Santa Maria on the other side is 
equally famous in its own sphere, the recor ting 
here is not so good, there being a distressing 
tendency to blasting in the last chorus. H.M.V. 
BDr119. 

An interesting disc from last month’s list is 
John McHugh, singing with chorus and 
orchestra. Liebestraum and Serenade (Goldsmith 
of Toledo), both are quite delightful and will 
appeal to many who have heard his singing in 
recent British films. Columbia DX1224. 

Monte Rey tells the old, old story of the 
young man who hates to say goodnight to his 
sweetheart, in Mafana, and couples with it 
Maria Mia in which, of course, he tells her just 
how much he really does love her (Columbia 
FB3170). An attractive version of Symphony 
comes from Vera Lynn accompanied by her 
own Orchestra. This is noteworthy not only 
for the style and manner of her singing but for 
the recording of the first-class orchestral back- 
ground. Very similar remarks could be applied 
to the coupling, J could never tell (Decca F8576). 

I was rather disappointed with the latest 
recording from The Mills Brothers. ° Put 
another chair at the table, and the coupling, J wish, 
were both marred by very noisy surface and 
the recording is far from brilliant (Brunswick 
03598). I was also slightly disappointed with 
Turner Layton’s current disc, although not 
for the same reason. Neither Rose of Santa Luzia 
nor /Vo néed for words measure up to the standard 
of tune which we expect him to sing, although 
let me hasten to add that he makes a first-class 
job of both (Columbia FB3175). 

Missing discs in this section include: Sam 
Browne— Life is nothing without music, and I’m so 
allalone (Parlophone F2112). Perry Como— 
Pll always be with you, and I’m confessin’ 
(H.M.V. BD1118). Steve Conway— The moment 
I saw you, and I’m so.all alone (Columbia FB31 79.) 


Dance 
Carroll Gibbons scores a good mark for his 


setting of the new slow foxtrot, The moment I saw 
you from ‘Under the Counter.” Rita 
Williams sings a very nice vocal chorus and 
there are one or two outstanding pieces of solo 
piano in the early part of the disc. Last night 
I had that dream again, on the other side, is 
another tune which I do not think has been 
previously recorded, though it is one that I 
expect will turn up several times in the near 
future (Columbia FB3173). 

Paul Fenoulhet with his Skyrockets 
also picks a new slow foxtrot, I’m so all alone, 
in which Cyril Shane does some first-class 
singing. ‘The coupling is the rather sad number, 
Lonely footsteps and here the chorus is taken by 
Doreen Lundy (H.M.V. BD5916). This Band 
can certainly be reckoned as one of our star 
dance orchestras at the present moment and 
one can only hope that they will go on recording 
in their present style for a long time to come. 

rry Leader and his Orchestra are 
very impressive in their. version of Two can 
dream as cheaply as one, and quite apart from the 
fact that this is by far the best version I have 
heard of this number to date, this is also in my 
opinion one of the best dance band recordings 
we have had in recent. months, although, I am 
afraid neither remark applies particularly well 
to the coupling which is a rather stupid vocal 
number entitled, Let’s all be miserable together 
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and features Joe Murgatroyd (Regal 
MR3760). : | 

Although both surface noise and recording 
are a little below par, I enjoyed the 
James recording of Carnival and Pm beginning 
to see the Light, the former being a particularly 
descriptive piece of music and one which 
displays to the full the virtuosity of the James’ 
technique (Parlophone R2g91). The R.A.F. 
Dance Orchestra gives us their arrangement 
of All of a sudden my heart sings and features 
Dorothy Carless to supply the _ words. 
Unfortunately this is nothing like as good as 
the Skyrockets’ arrangement last month, and 
there seems to be something just a little odd 
about the recording as in one or two places 
when the orchestra comes in, it sounds as 
though something is feeding back—a sort of 
booming resonant effect. The other side carries 
You came along from out of nowhere and can be 
considered a good example of this band’s work 
(Decca F8575). The same band provides a 
non-vocal fast bounce type of swing tune, 
having the title Mission to Moscow, and if one 
may judge by the tempo, this mission was made 
in a jeep! Backing this up is C-jam Blues. 
Don’t ask me what it means ; I can only say 
it sounds quite attractive (Decca F8568). 

Ambrose links Too bad with Can’t you read 
between the. lines—two very attractive slow 
numbers, played in his’very best manner. 
Jack Powers sings well in both (Decca F8563). 
The Stanley Black Orchestra presents two 
exciting rumbas which should prove most 
acceptable to those who can perform the 
intricacies of this dance, and for that matter 
should please anyone who likes a good exciting 
tune. Rumba Tambah and Linda Chilena are the 
titles for Decca F8572. 

The Jack Simpson Sextet romp their way 
through two bright tunes—Carolina and Did 
You Ever Get that Feeling in the Moonlight? Both 
are played in a bright style with well accen- 
tated rhythm and have choruses from 
Maureen Morton. Parlophone F211. 

The first-enamed is also played by Lou 
Preager in a most attractive style, starting 
with a first class chorus from the saxophone 
section and including vocal from Paul Rich. 
The coupling here is the current hit Two Can 
Dream as Cheaply as One. For anyone who likes 
a vocal chorus with their dance music, these are 
just the thing (Columbia FB3178). The same 
team present the first recording of Cruising 
Down the River, which took first prize in the 
recent “‘ Write a Tune’”’ Contest and netted 
£1,000 for the lucky authors. Backing this up 
is Did You Ever Get that Feeling in the Moonlight? 
in a setting that I found very enjoyable, and is 
to my mind the best version of this melody. 
Columbia FB3180. 

Not available in time for review were the 
following’: Geraldo— Nancy and Every time 
(Parlophone F2113). Geraldo—Did you ever - 
get that feeling in the moonlight? and I’m so all 
alone (Parlophone F2114). Harry Roy—Out 
of the night and I'd do it all over again (Parlo- 
phone F2115). Joe Loss—wNo can do and 
Soon it will be Sunday (H.M.V. BD5915). Tony 
Pastor—Bell bottoni trousers and Five salted 
peanuts (H.M.V. BD5917). Victor Silvester 
—Got to be this or that, quick-step and I'll see 
you again, waltz (Columbia FB3176). Victor 
Silvester— Too soon, quick- step and Nancy, 
slow foxtrot (Columbia FB3177). 


Light Music 


~ Rawicz and Landauer select two of 
Debussy’s best-loved pieces for their demon- 


_$tration of piano wizardry this month. First 


the delightful slow and dreamy Clair de Lune, 
and on the other side, The Golliwogs’ Cake Walk, 
which is from the “ Children’s Corner ’”’ Suite 
and is as bright and as attractive as its name 
implies (Columbia DB2198). Felix M 
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sohn sets his guitars going on Rose of Santa 
Luzia and My old Hawatian Home. 1 was not 
particularly pleased with the singing of Louisa 
Moe in the latter ; her accent can hardly be 
termed attractive (Columbia FB3171). 

The Organ, The Dance Band and Me 
nearly score full marks this time because their 
setting of Counting the days is really good and 
shows what they can do when they really try. 
It has got plenty of life and set my toes tapping 
quite happily. If only they had not coupled 
with it, J hope to die, which is about as dreary a 
waltz as I have heard in a long time and it is 
made more so by constant repetition (Parlo- 
phone Fe21r17). 


Scottish Music 


New Year being traditionally the feast of the 
year for our friends North of the Border, it is 
appropriate that there should be a few records 
issued specially for their benefit at this time of 
the year. I feel a little diffident, however, in 
attempting to criticise such records, for quite 
apart from the fact that I know little or nothing 
about the correct tempo of the Scottish Dance 
Music, I must confess that I found it more than 
a little difficult to understand what some of the 
singers are saying. The City of Glasgow 
Police Pipe Band present a Selection of Strath- 


speys and Reels, and perhaps if I mention a few 
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of the tunes which are played my Scottish 
friends will be better able to appreciate what 
is contained on this disc. Strathspeys: Lady 
Madelina Sinclair, Donald’s Favourite, The Bridge 
of Perth, to mention a few, and Reels: Reel of 
Tulloch, Sandy Duff, The De’il amang the Tailors, 
Speed the Plough, High Road to Linton (Parlophone 
F3355)- | 

Jimmy Shand and his Band play some 
Scottish Country Dances in Strict Tempo, and 
although as I have already said I know very 
little about these dances, I certainly found the 
music a considerable incentive to find out 
rather more. The titles of some tunes included 
are Strip the Willow, The 93rd’s farewell to Edin- 
burgh, Off she goes, and Kinloch of Kinloch 
(Parlophone.F3356). 

Ian MacPherson, who has a rousing 
baritone voice, sings with chorus and piano 
accompaniment We’re no’ awa tae bide awa, 
the coupling, Dumb, dumb, dumb which he sings 
without the chorus, tells the rather amusing 
story of how a doctor’s success in curing a wife’s 
dumbness turns out to be a rather mixed 
blessing for her husband (Parlophone F3357). 

One other record which should have been 
included in this section, but which was not 
available, is entitled Songs of Scotland and 
includes My Mother sang to me and Hills o° the 
Clyde and comes from Robert Wilson (H.M.V. 
BD1117). 





TECHNICAL TALK 


By G. HOWARD-SORRELL 


a op readers have written asking how 
we shall test equipment.submitted to us for 
review, with especial reference to amplifiers. 
I thought therefore, that a brief résumé of how 
we shall carry out these tests in THE GRAMO- 
PHONE laboratory might be of general interest. 

In the first place, it is necessary to determine 
what data we need to obtain in order to give a 
critical report of an amplifier’s characteristics. 
Assuming the amplifier to be quite straight- 
forward, the following information is needed: 
(1) Power output; (2) Distortion at various 
output levels; (3) Frequency response curve ; 
(4) Gain, usually determined as input voltage 
required to give full output ; (5) Noise output 
level under working conditions. 

There may bé other points that need special 
attention for more complicated equipment, for 
instance if a tone control is fitted (3) becomes a 
series of response curves at various settings, 
rather than a single curve. 

An amplifier when received for test is first 
examined carefully as regards its mechanical 
and electrical design, notes being made of any 
points meriting special praise or criticism, con- 
sideration being given to the suitability of com- 
ponents used, availability of spares, etc., all this 
being preliminary to the main task of testing. 
Next, the makers’ technical data are examined, 
to determine just what claims are made for the 
equipment, and how it is. intended to be used, 
it being important to know, for instance, for 
what load (loudspeaker) impedance the set 
has been designed, the mains voltage on which 
it is to work, and so on. 

Having completed the preliminary stages, 
the amplifier is then set up on the bench with 
the necessary test equipment. The mains 
tapping, if one is fitted, is adjusted for use on 
the laboratory mains supply (230v. 50 cycle). 
A resistive load of the correct value (makers’ 
quoted load figure) is joined across the output 
terminals, together with an A.C. voltmeter, 
which has no frequency discrimination over the 
normal range of audio frequencies. Also joined 
across the output terminals are the leads 


connected to the y axis of the cathode ray 
oscilloscope, which is used to check visually 
any distortion. The input terminals are joined 
to the output leads from the laboratory standard 
Audio Frequency oscillator. This oscillator is 
a special instrument which we developed, and 
gives a frequency response of 16-100,000 cps. in 
four ranges, gives a very good waveform above 
25 cps. and has remarkably constant output 
over the full sweep of each range. 

The amplifier having been turned on and 
allowed to warm up, the oscillator is adjusted 
to 1,000 cps. and the input increased > ser 
As the input voltage rises, so does the output 
power, as indicated by the A.C. meter across 
the load, and a sine wave trace appears on the 
screen of the oscilloscope, which is adjusted to 
give a stationary pattern. As the output power 
increases, a point is reached when the screen no 
longer shows a sine wave, and distortion appears. 
A little juggling with the input control will 
show up the point at which the pattern changes, 
and it is at this point that the output voltage is 
read. From this the power in watts is computed 

a 


from the formula W = R ©-8-, suppose the 


output load to be 10 ohms and the voltage at 

which distortion just shows 8v. then the power 
g2 

output would be rated at W=75— 5-4 watts. 

In a good many cases, this method of dis- 

tortion indication is sufficient ;' if, however, 

we need a quantitative basis for comparison, 


the set up becomes more elaborate. The output © 


of the amplifier is fed into a bridge circuit 
which rejects the fundamental frequency 
without materially altering the power of the 
harmonics. By this means it is possible to 
separate the harmonics (distortion) from the 
fundamental (desired output), and hence to 
measure the one as a function of the other. 
Distortion is usually expressed as a percentage. 
It should be noted that by these means, dis- 
tortion is measured en masse as it were, no 
account being taken of the make-up of the dis- 
tortion as regards percentage of 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 
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etc., harmonic. It is however possible to 
indicate a preponderance of either 2nd or 3rd 
by reference to the oscilloscope screen. 

Raving measured power output, and either 
indicated or measured the distortion, we turn 
now to the plotting of the frequency response 
curve. Here the set-up of equipment is the 
same as for power output except that the 
oscilloscope is not essential. 

The Audio Frequency oscillator is adjusted 
to 1,000 cps. and the input level adjusted to give 
a convenient output voltage, below that at 
which distortion starts. 

Keeping the output from the oscillator con- 
stant, the frequency is moved step by step over 
the whole audio range, the reading of the output 
voltmeter being taken at each step. It is 
generally unnecessary to check at more than 
12-15 points in the frequency range, provided 
the intervals are discreetly spaced. We normally 
check at 30, 50, 75, 100, 200, 400, 1,000, 2,500, 
5,000, 7,000, 8,000, 9,000, 10,000, 11,000 and 
12,000 cps. The output readings taken are 
converted to decibels above or below the level 
at 1,000 cps., and a graph plotted, on paper 
which .is logarithmic on the horizontal axis, 
carrying the frequency scale, and has linear 
spacing on the vertical axis for the db. scale. 
The reason for using this scale is that 1db. is 
about the smallest change in volume level that 
can be appreciated by ear. It should be here 
noted that this scale is not absolute and that db. 
is a ratio of two power or voltage levels ; for 
_— interested the formula is, dbs. = 20 log. 
i from which it will be clear that a voltage 
change of 2:1 is equivalent to 6dbs. and that 
in an amplifier quoted as flat to within 2dbs. 
over the range 50-10,000 cps. the voltage 
output will not drop below 8o per cent. of the 
reference voltage anywhere over that range. 

If desired this response curve can be plotted 
at various settings of the volume, and any tone 
controls fitted, to determine what changes in 
response result. 

Gain measurements are made, by measuring 
the voltage needed at the input terminals to 
give full output power. This gain may also be 
expressed in dbs. if desired, taking into account 
the difference in impedance between input and 
output. I feel however, that for our own test 
reports, the voltage input figure is more helpful. 

Finally, noise level measurements. All 
equipment is disconnected from the amplifier 
input terminals, and the volume~ control is 
raised to maximum, Any voltage now appear- 
ing across the output load is noise, either hum 
or valve hiss. In most cases, this voltage is too 
low to read on an ordinary meter, and we use 
a pre-calibrated laboratory amplifier to raise 
the voltage to something readable. Once again 
the figure so found is normally expressed as 
being so many dbs. below full output. A good 
amplifier should be at least —5odbs. on output 
level. 

It may occasion some surprise that up to 
this point, we -have not even connected a loud- 
speaker to the amplifier, let alone heard any 
music issue forth. This is the last step and 
serves only to give a general impression of the 
reproduction possible, no particular reliance 
being placed on these impressions so far as 
comparisons are concerned. 

Throughout all tests, it is as particularly 
important that the conditions of test are 
accurately recorded as it is to see that all data 
collected is at once written down. In our own 
laboratory, we record all figures in rough note 
form in one laboratory book, these being 
finally written up as “ fajr copy” in another 
similar journal which also has details of all 
lab. activities, building of new test gear, check- 
ing instruments against standards, etc. 

From this journal is compiled the test reports 
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which appear in THE GRAMOPHONE. It is 
hoped that readers will appreciate the amount 
of work needed to test thoroughly even a simple 
amplifier, and that our method of testing 
together with the layout of the reports will 
enable our readers to choose equipment that 
will suit their needs. 

Later, we hope to give details of testing 
methods evolved for pick-ups and other allied 
apparatus. 


WIDE RANGE RECORDING 


GoM time ago I wrote a series of articles 
under the title of “‘ Hi-Fi,’”’ in which I 
endeavoured to set out the requirements of 
a really high quality system of sound repro- 
duction, particularly as it applied to gramo- 
phone records. In April, 1944, under the title 
of “‘ The Shape of Things to Come,”’ I was able 
to report substantial progress towards these 
requirements, as evidenced by the demonstra- 
tions given by Dr. Dutton and Mr. Barrell of 
The Gramophone Co. at the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers. 

Since that date, at least part of the system 
has advanced from the laboratory stage to a 
point where it is available to the general 
public. I refer, of course, to the record. Not 
only have the Gramophone Co. implemented 
at least part of the promise shown by Dr. 
Dutton at that memorable lecture, by giving 
us “‘ Extended Range Recordings”? but the 
Decca Co. have announced the introduction of 
*f.f.r.r.’ for which they claim a recording 
range of from 30 to 14,000 c.p.s. In both cases, 
these recordings represent a noteworthy advance 
from pre-war standards, but, of course, they are 
only part of the story, and until such time as 
new reproducers are introduced to take 
advantage of their new characteristics, it is 
doubtful if the average listener will hear any- 
thing very startling from them. 

The old saying about the weakest link in the 
chain-is very true here. In the past, it was 
fairly easy to make reproducing equipment that 
was capable of better reproduction than was the 
record, and hence-the latter could be regarded 
as the limiting factor. Now with the advances 
in recording technique, it is the reproducing 
equipment which limits the frequency range, 
and particularly is this true of pick-up and 
loudspeaker. For thig reason, I say that many 
listeners to the new recordings may be dis- 
appointed, in that the improvements heard 
may not seem to justify the amount of publicity 
given to wide range recordings. This in itself 
does not detract from the credit which is due to 
the technicians of both companies who have 
laboured so hard and under such difficult 
conditions to bring about such important 
improvements, and it does not require much 
imagination to realise that these same techni- 
clans are not content to see their labours 
wasted because the rest of the reproduction 
equipment has not, in general, reaclied the same 
standard as have the records | 

On the contrary, it is obvious that they have 
built amplifiers, pick-ups and loudspeakers 
capable of getting the maximum fidelity from 
their records, and that it is only a matter of 
time before such apparatus is available for 
general distribution. That this will not be 
tomorrow or the next day is equally obvious 
when one considers the stout hedgerow of 
restrictive legislation that encloses industry 
today. Neither will such apparatus be cheap— 
it will take a good deal more labour than did 
the old standard radiograms, and will use a 
lot more components. However, it will be well 
worth waiting for, as those who have heard 
experimental models will agree. 

Initially, these machines are likely to be made 
for record reproduction only, although there is 
no good technical reason why they should not 
incorporate a radio receiver capable of giving 
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reproduction which is only limited by the 
quality of transmissjon. 

There is one important point on which I 
would like to sound a warning note. The 
characteristics of the reproducing system— 
pick-up, amplifier and loudspeaker—must tie 
in with the recording characteristics of the 
disc, and hence it is vital from-the users point of 
view that some agreed standards are reached 
by the manufacturers, otherwise one can foresee 
the position arising whereby A’s discs sound 
awful on B’s reproducer, and vice versa, although 
both may be truthfully labelled, high fidelity. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


It is becoming impossible to print lengthy letters for 
space reasons. So—short letters, please, so that we can 
give more of them and cover a wider field. A number 
of those below are abbreviated. Give full name and 
address, even if nom-de-plume used. The Editor does 
not necessarily agree with any views expressed in 
letters printed. Address: The Editor, Tut GRaAmo- 
PHONE, 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


Export With a Vengeance 

After an acute shortage of recorded music of 
all kinds through the entire war period, the 
drought was broken a week ago by the arrival 
in New Zealand of a large shipment from 
England. The event was given publicity in the 
press, which hailed the English product as being 
of exceptionally fine quality, and record 
dealers experienced the greatest trade rush in 
their history. Queues besieged music shops 
from-early morning until closing time at night, 
toll calls and telegrams poured in from country 
districts beseeching dealers to save them long- 
wanted sets, and extra assistantshad to be drafted 
from other departments to help meet the 
insatiable demands of eager purchasers. 

I am afraid that, faced with the unfamiliar 
and exciting spectacle of shelves loaded once 
more with thousands of shining black discs, 
most of us became completely bemused and 
bought far more than we could afford. Buying 
was a real adventure, for many of the sets 
have never been available on the local Aus- 
tralian catalogue, and we were sent hurriedly 
delving into back numbers of THE GRAMUPHONE 
to get the low-down on what was offering from 
W.R.A. and other members of his worthy team. 
One of the most thrilling purchases was the 
recently issued Elgar 2nd Symphony. The 
night we first tried that on a _ high-fidelity 
amplifier at my house we became so excited at 
the brilliant recording that we were reduced to 
cheerful maniacs, nodding and_ grinning 
inanely, and, in the unavoidable absence of 
— Boult and his boys, congratulating each 
other. 

Stop Press: When I dropped in on my 
favourite dealer this morning to pay, my 
account he greeted me with a grin like a 
Cheshire cat, and produced from under his 
counter an order list for a ship-load of the 
fabulous Society issues about to be landed here. 
Oh, Britain, you are delivering the goods with 
a vengeance. Have pity on our pockets. 
Harvey BLANKs. 





American Releases 
For the past few years I have read THE 
GRAMOPHONE and found it highly satisfying so 
therefore I have drawn up a list of recordings 
issued here during the past few months which 
I think will be of interest to you in Britain. 
Beethoven : Quartet No. 4, Budapest Qt. (Col.). 
- Sonata No..7, Menuhin (Vic.). 
- Sonata No. 23, Rubinstein (Vic.). 
= Concerto No.:3, Rubinstein (Vic.). 
Broeh): and Concerto, Serkin & Phil. Orch 


Brahms : on No. 4, Ormandy & Phil. 
Orch. (Co 


[ol 


vie) : Concerto, Arrau & Detroit Sym. 

ic.). 

Saint-Saéns : Concerto No. 4, Casadesus & New 
York Philharmonic (Col.). 

Mendelssohn : Violin Concerto, Milstern & 
New York Philharmonic (Col.). 

Sch6nberg : Verklarte Nacht, Golschmann & 
St. Louis Sym. (Vic.). 

Rimsky-Korsakov : Le Coq d’Or Suite, Mitro- 
poulos & Minneapolis Sym. (Col.). 

Rossini : A Collection of Overtures—La Gazza 
Ladra, Barber of Seville, etc. Beautifully 
done by Toscanini & N.B.C. on plastic discs 


Sonatas for Organ and Strings, 

Biggs & Fiedler’s Sinfonietta (Vic.). 

Most of these are well done; however, a 
word of warning. I understand Rubinstein’s 
recording of Beethoven Concerto No. 3 was 
made at a broadcast and has some technical. 
deficiencies. 

I hope that in some small way this shows my 
appreciation of the fine work you and your 
force are doing 

Narberth, US.A. J. H. Pye. 


The November issue arrived the other day 
and there was a slight error in your corres- 
pondence column, pertaining to two Beethoven 
Ninths, We have only one, the Ormandy set 
mentioned. The Toscanini has not been 
released as yet, and no publicity about it has 
been sent out. For your readers information, 


‘here are some of the December releases :— 


Mozart: Quintet in C, K515. Budapest Qt. 
with Milton Katims, 4 discs, CM586. : 

Mozart: L’amero, sard costante from I] Re 
Pastore, 12-in. disc, 71696; Lily Pons and 
Columbia Opera Orch., dir. Bruno Walter. 

Schubert : Vol. I1 of Winterreise, 3 discs, CM587. 
Lotte Lehmann, acc. Paul Ulanowsky. : 

Shostakovich: Symphony 6, and Kabalevsky: 
Colas Breugon Overture ; Pittsburgh Sym., 
dir. Reiner, 5 discs, MM585. 

Bach : Goldberg Variations ; Wanda Landowska 
on Harpsichord. 6 discs, DM1o2z2. 

Benjamin: Jamaican Rumba; Matty Rag ; 
Cookie; From San Domingo; William 
Primrose acc. Vladimir Sokoloff. Disc 
11-8947. (A slick piece of work.) 

Bruch: Violin Concerto, Menuhin and San 
Francisco Orch., dir. Monteux, 3 discs, 
DM1023. 

Humperdinck: Dream Pantomime from Hansel 


and Gretel; Kindler and National Sym. 
Orch. 
Respighi: The Birds. Chicago Sym. Orch., 


ir. Désiré Defauw, 2 discs, set SP-14. 


Waldteufel: Skaters’ Waltz; Toscanini and 
N.B.C. Orch., 12-in. disc 11-8949. 
, New York. HAROLD SCHONBERG. 


The Coming of Age of Electrical 

Recording 

Most of the articles in “ Collector’s Corner ”’ 
have dealt with the glorious acoustic recordings 
of the great singers of the past. Now, with the 
‘““Coming of Age,” this year, of electrical 
recording, I feel a few words should be said 
about the great singers who have made record- 
ings by this process. Some of these are the 
only known recordings of certain songs and 
operatic arias, and they are as important_as the 
many historic acoustic discs. 
Among these are: 
Mary GARDEN The Prayer, from ‘* Resurrec- 

tion,”’ by Alfano. Victor 


6623. 
Emma & MIGNON NEVADA Le Soir, by Ambroise 
Thomas. I.R.C.C. 118. 
The Prologue, from ‘‘Cecilia,”’ 
by Licinio Refice. Col. 
LCX19 and The Death of 
Cecilia. Col. LCXe . 


CLaub1Ia Muzio 
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MELBA AND ln Ange Est Venu, from 
BROWNLEE ‘“* Elaine,” by Bemberg. 
H.M.V. DBg87. 
Ga.ui-Curcl Cantata, by Alessandro Scar- 


latti and O Riante Nature 
* Philémon et Baucis.’’ 
H.M.V. DB1516. 

Mi Chiamo Lisabetta and 
Sempre Cosi, from ‘“‘ Cena 
Delle Beffe,’’ by . Giord- 


FRANCES ALDA 


ano. Victor 1359. 
Tito ScHipa Romanza, from “* El 
Matrero.”’ Victor 1543. 


In conclusion, I would like to say, for those 
collectors who have a great admiration for the 
famous singers of the past, that many of these 
have made electrical recordings which are now 
just as difficult to find and as rare as the acoustic 
recordings. These include: Frieda Hempel, 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink, Alessandro Bonci, 
Maria Gay, Geraldine Farrar, Selma Kurz, 
Titta Ruffo, Leo Slezak, Dinh Gilly, Louise 
Homer, Jacques Urlus, Blanche Marchesi and 
Muratore. 
Bucks. 


GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES 


Will reporting Secretaries kindly note that we 
can only puolish dates of meetings, and those 
should be sent by the 15th of each month. 

BARNES.—Barnes Gramophone Circle. Hon. 
Sec., Miss R. H. Matthews, 33, Church Road, 
Barnes, S.W.13. Meeting January 17th. 

BATH. —City of Bath Gramophone Society. 
Meetings January llth and 18th in the Drawing 
Room of the Pump Room at 7 p.m. All en- 

-quiries:to Mrs. W. F. Amery, Esher House, 
Chaucer Road, Bath. 
BLACKBURN . — Blackburn 


GorDON. WHELAN. 
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Society. Hon. Sec., Miss Alice Goldsmith, 27, 
Franklin Street. Meeting Y.M.C.A., Limbrick. 

BRISTOL. — City d Bristol Gramophone 
Society. Hon. ioe. J. Thornton, 47, 


Wellington Walk, enlenne. ‘Bristol. Meetings 
Folk House, College Green, Bristol, January 14th 


and 28th at 7 p.m 

CHELMSFORD. — Chelmsford Gramophone 
Society. Hon. Sec., Miss M. E. Clay, ‘* Carrig- 
more,’’ Hill Road, Chelmsford. Meetings January 
15th and 29th at — Essex Technical College, 
‘Market Road, at 7 p 

CHELTENHAM. | — ‘Cheltenham Gramophone 
Society. Hon. S. W. Jenkins, 15, Fair- 
field Park Send. "Ghathenhamn. Meetings January 
lst, 17th and 29th, at Art Gallery, Clarence 
Street. at 7.30 ne 

CROYDON.— roydon Gramophone _ Society. 
Hon. Sec., L. Roberts, 114, Beulah Road, Thorn- 
ton Heath. Meeting St. ‘Oswald's Hall. Green 
Lane, Norbury, January 5th. at 6.30 

DONCASTER.—Doncaster irabenbane Society. 
Meet*ngs fortnightly at Services Club, St. 
George Gate, Doncaster. January 9th and 23rd. 
Hon. Sec., Mr. J. Richardson, 15, Granby Cres- 
cent, Donca ster: 

DUBLIN.—Dublin Gramophone Society. Hon. 
Sec., Mr. J. F. Kelly, 20, Oakley Road, Ranelagh. 

DUDLEY. —Dudley Recorded Music Society. 
Hon. Sec., Arthur H. D. Pugh, 68, Priory Road, 
Dudley. Meetings January 4th and 18th in 
Baptist Church Hall, Priory Road, at 7.20 p.m. 

DULWICH _—Dulwich and Forest Hill vam. 
phone Society. Hon. Sec., Mr. S. O. ae: 87, 
Broadfield Road, Catford, S.E.6. eetings 
January lith and 25th, at All Saints’ Chan 
rye Trewsbury Road, Sydenham, S.E.26, at 
7.45 p.m 


ge SEX. re Geemerere Society. Hon. 

S. illmott, 29, Ruskin Road, 

ny St. Mary, ee Meeting Baird’s Cafe, 

Orsett Road, January 9th. Particulars from 

Secretary and new members welcomed. 
FYLDE 


.—Fylde Gramophone Society. Presi- 
a _ Marjorie Blackburn: Hon. Sec., Mr 
Keyte, ‘* Lyndene,’’ Broadwaters, Fleet- 


or Lancs. Meetings January 9th, i7th and 
30th, at Regal Hotel, Cleveleys, 7.15 p.m. 

HULL.—Hull Gramophone Society. Hon. Sec., 
Mr. F. C. Gardner, 63, Westminster Avenue, 
Hull. Meetings Y.P.1i., ‘George Street, weekly, 
7 


p.m. 

LEEDS. —Leeds Gramophone Society. Hon. 
Sec., Mr. H. Ashley, 2, Bessbrook Place, Leeds 10. 
Meetings every Tuesday at 7.15 p.m. in St. 


John’s Hall, Mark L 
— ' Littlehampton Gramo- 


LITTLEHAMPTON 
phone Society. oe + members welcomed. 


Particulars rom Sec., Miss I. B. Jones, 
39. Cornwall Road. ge 
' LONDON. —Henry Wood Proms Circle. Meet- 


ings January 26th at the Columbia ro ae 

Studios, Abbey Road; January 1lth at the M 

Club. Every other Friday at the M.M. Clu ub. 
LONDON.—wWest London Gramophone Society. 


Hon. Sec., Mrs. Arthur Young, 46, Cleveland 
Square, W.2. Meeting at 46, Cleveland Square, 
Bayswater. , 
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LONDON. ——Werthh-anst London Gramophone 
Society. Hon. sec., Mrs. G. <7 180, High- 
bury New Park, ‘Highbury. N.5. eetings at 
Y.W.C.A., 628, =. Road, et ty N.17, 
every ey at 7 p.m 

NEWB Y.—Newbury and eels poems 
phone Society. Hon. Sec B. 

Wendan Road, ana H. Blunéy, il, Seadow oad’ 
Meetings alternate Wednesdays at 7.45 p.m 

PARSGATE, ROTHERHAM.—The Parkgate 
ae istrict ‘Gramophone Society. Hon. Sec., 

Mr. R. E. Booth, 45, Rawmarsh Hill, Parkgate. 
Next meeting January 19th. 

SANDERS' EAD. — Sanderstead Goomeppene 
Society. Hon. Sec., r. P. Brierley, 19, Lim 
Meadow Avenue, Sanderstead. Meetings January 


ith and 21st, at Old ee Ciub House,~ 


Lime Meadow Avenue, at 7.45 p.m 
SLOUGH.—Slough Gramophone ‘and Music 
Society. Hon. Sec., Miss B. F. Garsden, Meadow- 
sweet, London Road, Slough. Meetings each 
Monday at 7.30 p.m. in Hall rear of 10, The 
Grove, Slough. New members invited. 
SOUTHGALE.—Palmers Green and poutine 
Gramopnone Society. 
Coliyer, 
January 8th and 22nd, at Walker Hall, 
Green, Southgate, at 7.30 p.m. 
STOKE-ON-1RENT.—The Potteries Gramo- 
‘phone Society. Hon. Sec., Mr. F. E. Beard, 99, 
Ash Bank, Bucknall, Stoke-on-Trent. Meetings 
at Addison Street Schoolroom, Birches Head, 


The 


Hanley 
SUNDERLAND. — Supteqené Gramophone 
Society. Hon. Sec., Mr. F — ees, ‘‘ Tunstall 


View,’’ Ashbrooke Road, Sunderl and. 
January 9th in Grange Church School Hall, 
Stockton Road, at 8 p 

WALSALL. —Waisall "Recorded Music Society. 
Hon. Sec aira, ‘‘ Terfyn,” Lichfield 
hoad, leat” Walsall. heoctinns January 4th 
and 18th at 7.30 p.m., in St. Jahn Ambulance 


Assembly Rooms, Bradford Street, Walsall. 
WHITLEY BAY.—Whitley Bay Gramophone 
Society. Hon. Sec., Mr, G. Gray Taylor, 2, Alma 


Place, Whitley Bay. Meetings every Monday, 
commencing january 7th, at 7 p.m., at 5, Ex- 
change Bulidings, Whitley Bay. New members 
invite 

W1NDSOR.—Windsor and yer Gramophone 
Society. Hon. Sec., Mr. G. sborn, 7, High 
Street, Windsor. Slosthnes, at “the Lecture Hall, 
Old County 1 Boys’ School, Trinity Place, Windsor, 
a p.m 

WOLVERHAMPTON. —Wolverhampton Gramo- 


phone Society. Hon. Sec., Arthur Willetts, 6, 
Wynn Road, Penn, Wolverhampton. Meetings 
January 3rd, 17th and 3lst, in Green Room, 


Civic Hall, at 7.30 p.m. New members invited. 
WORTHING. —Worthing and District Gramo- 
phone Society. Hon. Sec., Mr. J. Bettelley, 5, 
Nutbourne Road, Worthing. Meetings -Mann’s 
Restaurant, Warwick Street, 2nd Saturday, at 

7 p.m., and 4th Sunday at 3. 


— 


The “Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 


haietesS.—Advertisemenits are accepted for this 
section at wne rate of threepence per word, with 
a minimum charge of 3s. Where the adver- 
tiser oliers to send a list this will be treated as 
trade. lif a box number is used an extra ls. 6d 
should be added to the cost; this includes the 
forwarding of replies. Letters to Box Numbers 
should be posted to ‘‘ Office’’ address as stated 
below. All advertisements should arrive by the 
18th of any month, and must be prepaid by the 
form of postal orders or cheques addressed to 
“The Gramophone,’’ 49, oo Road, Kenton, 
Middlesex. 











WANTED . 


GUIDE to ‘“ Great Orchestral Music” (Sig- 
mund Spaeth), urgent; state price.—Cope, 
31, The Avenue, Basford, Newcastle, Staffs. 
Aa CHEVALIER, D.373; Eugene Stratton, 
©.556; G. H. Elliott, 0.555. or any others. 
Henry Ajinley, 5B.3493. —Butcher, Park Gate, 
Bromsgrove, Worcs. 
At. kinds fibred Classicaf Records; excellent 
prices for large collections or small lots.— 
Box No. 900. 
A™M anxious to purchase any of Dick Todd’s 
Recordings; must be in a fairly good condi- 
tion; will pay reasonable price.—Write 518, Hat- 
field Road, St. Albans, Herts. 
ANY RECORDS of Jellyroll Morton, Clarence 
Williams, King Oliver, and any French 
Swing (Hot) Records.—Box No. 63. 
ACH Violin Concerto, LX.408-10, state condi- 
tion, price. 12s. offered DB.3112 (Mozart). 
Prague Symphony. Box, packing provided.— 
Liewellyn, “ ea ” Pencoedtre Road, 
Cadoxton, Barr 
BRAHMS Pie a0 pg nll a = 2 and Boutique 
fantasque wanted; mu be fibred.—Details 
and price to 13, Little Field. Trent Vale, Stoke- 
on-Trent. 


HORAL RECORDS, H.M.V. C.2053, C.1612, 
B.3930. B.3754. 


Columbia DX.443. DX*.639. 
4647, 4970.—Box_ No. 


RAMOPHONE,”’ jan 1940, to April, 1943; 
also Dec 1939; Deletions, DB. 2762, DB.2275, 
DB.2451- 3, DX 804 C.2659: state price, carriage. 
—Vranch, 11, North Parade, Frome, Somerset. 



































Hon. Sec., M I. 
8, Forestdale, mouthante. N. 14. Stectines . 


Meeting . 


. Garcia, Wexham Place. 


January, 1946 © 


4 TTORE nizza Recordings 


with Scala 
fam lly D.2032—2035. 


Italian Symphony; 


=e cially Stravinsky Symphon of Psalms; 
isch Beethoven 5. Danse of Death. Liszt.— 
Write 5S. Pollard, Holwell Bury, Nr. Hitchin, 


Herts. 


(; 2AMORHONE MOTOR, H.M.V., enclosed in- 
duction disc, A.C. 230 volts, 50 cycles, with 
Turntable and disengageable automatic stop, 
for use with Hypersensitive Pick-up; good con- 
dition; state price.—Moberly, 4, Granville Road. 
Littlehampton. 


CCORMACK, DA.1111, DB.343;  Borgioli, 
LB.24; Casais, DB. 1392. —C. J. McCarrick, 
11, Cambridge Koad, Farnborough, Hants. 











CCORMACK, ‘Du Se die Ruh,”’ ‘ Three 
Aspects, ” 6 Char me asleep, oe Komm 
bald,’”’ ** pom, arr “ Ridente la calma,” ‘Le 
Porcrait.”’ purchase ar exchange for 


ouid 
other Collectors Records.—Box No. 1095. 


M02Z48T Divertimento, DA.4400, Wind Seren- 

ade, DB.4401-2, Serenade (Fiedier), C.3117-8, 
B.8964. Only perfect unscratched fibred.— 
Smith, 9, Crookes Road, Shettield 10. 


(CPERA SCORES, Nozze Di Figaro, Andrea 
Chenier, Forzadel Destino, La Gioconda.— 
Box No. 03. 
ICs-UP and Universal Electric Turntable for 
Youth Ciub; reasonable condition and price. 
—Box No. 1196. 


PHILHARMONIA Miniature Scores, bound pre- 
ferred; von Juan, ‘lill Euienspiegeis, Lod 
und Verkiarung. Also Sprach Zarathustra, by 
x. Strauss. Good condition essential.—Write 
Stoke Poges, Bucks. 
p«IVAlE Collections se oe for cash; good 
prices given.—Box No. 
ECORDS.—Music by cectahi 
Landowska Records.—Kape, 
Halifax. 


oe ae eo Bach’s Preludes and Pugues (Bk. 

F sharp major, sharp mnior (Piano 
Solo)? Please state price.—Evans, “7a 
ash, London Road, E. Vereham, Norfolk 


‘AINT-SAENS 3rd Symphony, Trumpet Septet; 
Mozart Piano Concerto, K.271 (Col. LX.559- 
562); Beethoven 























and Falla; 
Art School, 








‘Pastoral’’ Sonata (Parlo. 
R.1116-1117 and E.11189); Mozart Variations 
(rveger) (H.M.V. 


DB.4480-3).—Linford, 146, 
seouahs Lane, Kingsbury, London. N.W.9 


HE GRAMOPHONE,” October ~~ * ‘aeuumn 
ber, 1945; state price.—Box No. 2000. 








HAIKOVSKY, Trio A_ min., — 

DB.2887-92; Chausson, Poéne, Menuhin, 
DB.1961-2; Bach—Elgar, "Fantasia Cc. min., 
v.1560.—Ogden ” Lychlyn, ’ Nancy Downs, 
Oxley, Herts. 





‘Taste MODEL Gramophone, not too expen- 


Sive.—A. W. Amor, 31. Wheatsheaf Gardens, 
Shecrness. 


* \7OICES of the Stars,’’ No. 1; 
separée ”’ (Groh), Parlophone R.2204; 
**Frauenliebe und Leben,’ Schumann: (Lotte 
Lehmann), Parlophone RO. 20090/1/2/3 (Album 
No. P.7), Torch Parade, No. 4 (Sidney Torch— 
Organ), Decca F. 7688.—Moore, 425, Wickham 
Road, Croydon, Surrey. 
URGENTLY REQUIRED, E.439 (Brownlee— 
Elgar), DA.1149 (Kreisler).—Box No. 79. 
RGENT.—Alto Rhapsody (Brahms). Write 
Stating price, condition, oes or otherwise; 
good price offered._Box No 
RGENTLY WANTED. cond Cabinet, excel- 
lent price will be paid for one in good 
ee .—Maurice, 35, Marine Parade, East- 
bourne. _ 


WANTED URGENTLY, operatic or vocal copies 
by great Artists; good prices offered. Will 
buy even whole collection of the same. Send 
fists or ask for personal ones.—A. N. Damania., 
Colaba Chambers, Woodehouse’ Road, Colaba, 
Bombay, India. Grams.: Dinorah. 
j ANTED.—Decca K.579 (L’Amour at 
state condition and tae —Box No. 1109 
ANTED.—Anselmi, uro, Marconi, 
Vignas, Garbin. Cash or vocals in ex- 
change; s.a.e.—7, Hunslet Road, Birmingham 32. 
WANTED URGENTLY.—Decca LY.6129 (first 
record of ‘‘ Tales from Vienna Woods’’). 
Will purchase completion as well if essential; 
must be in perfect condition; your price paid.— 
Downham, 47, Willingdon Road, Wood Green, 
London, N.22. 
ANTED in 





‘**In chambre 























good condition, Rie gm 
F.1737, F.1736, F.1713. Also Record Sup- 
plements, Parlop ho ne, Columbia, pre-1941.— 


ba Angless, 12, Homecroft Road, Sydenham, 





ANTED. —Regal-Zonophone Ne No. MR.2970, 2970, 

*‘ Hear my Prayer,’ by Humphreys; senti- 
mental reasons; reasonable condition: state 
price.—J. Bolton, 68. Langley Road. Watford 

ANTED.—H.M.V. Filing Cabinet, ‘walnut, 

ebonised base: full particulars.—Barber, 33. 
St. Bevans Road. Skircoat Green, Halifax. 


WAN TED.—The following Records in good con- 
dition:—H.M.V. Red Label. Aurelliano Per- 
tile, DA.1008., DA.1197, DB.1111, *DB.1118. 
DB.1281, DB.1289. DB. 1208. DB.1218 and DB.1107. 
State prices. —Box No. 1l. 
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IMHOFS 
it’s still 





a very real pleasure — 


One of those milestones in our business which we like to look back upon most, occurred just forty-eight years ago. 


A customer came into our shop and asked us if we could supply him with a gramophone. We said it would be a 
pleasure—and just as simply as that was sold the first gramophone in this country. 


Thus, for almost half a century, Imhof’s and records have been constant siaeniaiansctuitiale may explain why 
to-day, despite six years of record scarcity, Imhof’s carry larger record stocks than any other record store in the kingd >m. 


And even if the record of your choice is not among them—the chances are that Imhof’s, with their long and intimate 
connections in the business, can get it for you if anybody can. - 


Comfortable, sound-proofed audition rooms are available for you to play your records over before purchase. 
Specially-trained staff are ready: to assist you in deciding the merits of rival makes of records. And most important of all 
—every record you buy from us, we guarantee to be in brand new condition, since we use IM Long-Playing Needles 
exclusively for demonstrating records. 


Not only in the world of records but in radio too, Imhof’s give excellent service in the shape of a selection of the 
war-time receivers. costing from as little as {10 (plus purchase tax). These little sets are just the thing to tide you over 
until post-war radio production is in full swing—we confidently recommend them. 


So whether yours is a record or a radio problem bring it along to Imhof House—the store where not only may you 
find much that other stores haven’t but where meeting and helping customers is still regarded as a very real pleasure. 


We can now supply the new ‘‘ PAM” 25 watt amplifier, especially designed to 
render faithful reproduction from records. 


Standard equipment consists of amplifier, two 10 watt loudspeakers, and high 
fidelity microphone on chromium floor stand. We will gladly send you complete data and 


specification in return for a penny stamp, or, better still, drop in at our showrooms and 
hear it personally. 


IMHOF’S (RETAIL) LTD 


112-116 NEW OXFORD STREET - LONDON - W.C.1 TELEPHONE: MUSEUM 5944 





Vill The GRAMOPHONE 


ANTED.—H.M.V. DB.343, DB.633, and PISRED in good condition, Elgar Dream of 
WA.310 (McCormack); fibred oniy.—Beres- Gerontius (pargent); Bliss Fiano Concerto 
ford, nagian house, Conauit street, Gioucester. (Solomon); Schuvert Sonata, Op. 143 (nraus); 
ANi&vV.—H.M.V. 0.1344, im good condition. Berlioz Reverie and Fete of the Capuiets 
. Mackail. °‘Four Winds, Docxenheid. (marcy); sSchumanns Papilions (Cortot); Men- 
Far hal —— deissohnn Overuure, Miasummer Night's ‘Dream 
arnham. Surrey: - (Fieaier); Flying Dutchman and ‘lannhauser 
ANit&bD.—kecorads of Brahms Sextet in B Chorus (Heger): Handel’s Passacaglia ¢Heiietz 
tiat, Op. 18.—neply stating price to A. H. and Primrose). ‘lotal 28 recoras. Oflers?— 
Wood, xomeyns Court, Great milton, Oxiord. Norman, 31, Queen Street, Woiverhempton. 


WAN 1kv.—Certain deleted Geraldo mocere- LOR SALE.—Following records all in new con- 


smith, 8, Py cen aene. wi dition:—“ Riverboat Shuffie,”” Frankie Trum- 

















bauer (Parlo),; ‘Business in Q,”’ ‘Lrumbauer 


AN LEU UnGEN LLY. —Recoraings by Fritz (Col.); ‘Washboard Biues,” “A Pretty ir 


pool; also ‘ siegtfried’s Leath.’ Recorded one Ss Original Dixieland Onestep,’’ 
by Lauritz Meichior.—tves, 149, Adelaiae Koad, Nichols rive Pennies (Bruns.); ‘ Davenport 
N.W.3. Blues,’’ Charleston Chasers (Col.):; ‘‘Rose Room,” 
Ellington (Bruns.); ‘* Ev’ry Tub,” Ellington 
FOR SALE (Decca) ; ‘* Taint’t Good,’’ Fats Waller (H.M.V.); 
—. - ihe more I know you,” Fats Waller (H.M.V.); 
COUSTIC and Electric Vocals, including ‘Your feets too big,’ Four Stars (H.M.V.); 
Fremsiad, Ruffo, Leiaer, Lehmann, Smirnov. also 5 or 6 U.S.A. recordings by Larry Clinton, 
Many ovners, s.a.e.—Box No. 1203. Fats ee ee Duchin, Mage ane Tae ossibly.” 
LiL kinds ftibre-piayed moaern skecordings, Sung Dy Heien organ wi eslie utchinson 
incluaing major works, loreign, rare deie- (Hutch) at the piano, Bruns.; record still in 
tions._-Box No. Yuu. perfect soneee- _— ofiers?—Fisher, "43. 
Beet Hoven TRIPLE, list Symphony (Tos- Promenade, Southport. 
canini); 2nd Concerto (Schnabel); Brahms ‘“ (1RAMOPHONE,” Volumes 9 to 14, with 
lst Symphony, Variations Hayan (10scanini); Inaices and binding cases.—Offers to Folks, 
Mozart Symphony E flat (Bruno Walter), 6s. Woodingdean, Domewood, Copthorne, Sussex. 


record. Tchaikovsky 4th Symphony (Lambert); = 3 
Hamiet Overture, Giazounov Sienka Razine, ‘RAMOPHONE,” January, 1931, to May, 1943, 


Bizet symphony, 4s. record. All fibred. perfect. indexed Vol. 13 onwards. —Offers to Brown, 
.s Gramophenes.”” all 1943, 1944, 1945. Oners?— 51. Ring Road, Leicester. 
Box No. 1094. HY. Re-Entrant, oak, 163, Soundbox 5A, 
REETHOVEN Sonata Society, miscellaneous perfect, £13.—34, Grange Road, Halesowen. 
volumes. Offers wanted. Also various inter- Worcs. 
esting deletions for exchange.—Flat 36, Redciilfe, H .M.V. GRAMOPHONE in oak, cost, £30; will 
Old Brompton Road, S.W.0. accept £20.—Surridge, 5, Lavington Road, 
BEETHOVEN 3rd, 5th, — ont ~~ 2 and Beddington. Croydon. Surrey. 
3; Egmont Concerto (Heifetz), a oscanini. .M.V. PICK-UP No. 11; ‘‘IM” Pointmaster; 
Op. 120 and Op. 132 (Lener), Finales missing; Linguaphone German Course (5 records) 
Be- 135 (Busch): ‘Op. 106 (We:ngartner); — with text-book as new; Vocal Score Britten’s 


Major Qte. (Budapest); Sibeiius os ” flers?— 
‘(Koussevitzky); Tempest Music; Night Ride; Portsmouth. What offers?—1lla, Brecon Avenue, 


Scherzo and Finale ist Symphony (Ormondy): 

Schubert, Op. 29 Qe, usousen); Quint wre HNiosing tid: in" pertest “condition” hardly 
rte): } Major alter);. ; 

(Heifetz); Haydn Variations (Toscanini); ever _been_used.__What_offers?—Box_No._11. 

Rees and beet ULatberth: the...lapen Genex: Ni l9cs, complete. ‘Offers® inecont Numerical 
omeo and Julie ' - 

ade Qte. (Lener), lls. 8s. per record. Offers Catalogues wanted; state particulars.—Potts, 10, 

considered. Packing required.—Box No. 1189. Cambridge Street, meatal, Bristol. 

EETHOVEN 2nd (Beecham), 34s.; Brahms Ist AVAL OFFICER moving to: America wishes to 
B (Weingartner), 42s.; Tristan (L.2188-2202), NAyat dispose Library of almost new Classical 
£5 5s. 0d.—Baker, 190, Waverley Road, Reading. Records.—23, Duncan Terrace, N.l1. Terminus 

a a oe ey ae of E.M.G, 10B oversize Horn in new 

” 1a i : : 

Eromensde). lus.—Coles, 20, Gladstone Road, “a “ee. on oe enemanne we 
atford. . size r similar. condition Oo cas 
RAND new Carrying Case, holds 40 12-in.; adjustment required.—Maynard, ‘“‘Manor Croft,’’ 

Biiso sabred —— og og Butt, Booth, OAK 6 wee. sent. Golumbi What 

and Orchistral; s.a.e.—Box No. 47. Cabin amopnone, Columbia. a 

BRUCKNER 7th Ormandy; best offers; no —— 10, St. Albans Street, 

—. na neg peal Flat TA “TABLE G h (Band cer) 
2, 11, Kings Gardens, Hove. ramophone andmaster), 

LOCH INTET (Caselli d ProArte @Quar- Slightly used, best offer over £10. Also 
a ae oo, Oa Se eee Records: Chaliapine _(DB.105), __Martinelli 
a ee ee oe (DA.325), Titta-Ruffo (DB.405, 464), McCormack 

— : —— (DA.606), Peter Dawson (C.756, hat 
USONI.—Three records, mint condition, £9.—- offers? Also Caruso (DB.111, 123), *Ganli-curel 
ee La eours Road, oapnam Ss Wt (DB.261). 6s. each.—Box No. 11 

iS. — 1ausson och; ozart; “ _A- M” 
Wagner; d’Indy; Berners (Fugue); Liszt; age genie 


*“‘ Thamar ”’; R. Strauss; Liadov; bi ne Reubke: “ 9 - “ "9 
Bohm: “« Rigoletto * Pasquale ° “Marta”: Harlie Pick-up, 35s. Emperor Concerto 


= - s. «a (Backhaus), in pre-war album, 27s. 6d. Oak 
Evangelimann ” Bettelstudent "’; Waffen- , a 
schmied ’’: ‘“ Undine ”’: Telefunkens, etc. Offers Record | Case, holds 80, 35s. The Gramo- 
or exchange.—Box No. 1137. — Pie te weeny re. oe, 
— : a . phony, Szostakowitz; Falsta complete), Verdi; 
ee “Bloch, Viola Suite; Elgar Quar. Siegfried (D.1690-1694), Wagner. Offers? 
Beethoven 7th (Stokowski).—Mann, 28, Victoria Wanted: Brahms ist, 2nd Symphonies. Also 
Street. Luton. Soo’ eran. motor.—Advertiser, 3, Ladysmith 
.M.G. External Horn Table Model Gramo- ata 
phone, with universal electric motor and QIBELIUS Society, Volume Five, Symphony 
Expert Senior Soundbox; seen by appointment, No. 4, A minor; Lemminkaines Homeward 
London.—-Box No. 1095 Journey: Incidental > sage - i Tempest ”’ a 
seven twelve-inch records. new. ers invite 
EK ‘ioe. aes Cnet, good condi- —24. Glebe Gardens. New Malden, Surrey. 
XPERT ”’ Pick- -up; just a re-built by eg oy 3 bennae “ Pee! Debussy La 
makers, perfect.—45, Rawmarsh Hill, Park or (Koussevitery) ebussay L’Apres-Midi 
en ery we ct. , » £ark- gags na banshee of LA oan (Coates); 
agner ying utchman (Beecham); Tchai- 
PeSr ine tnwer tor others Grraame arise: | SOs dual camriceg, (Bgulty tumsty, Oo 
£ ~— r oosse ize riesienne 
Details frem Arthur Price, Polperro, Looe, _— (Geossens); Beethoven: Les Adieux (Backhaus)- 
wall. All fibred. Wanted.—Telefunken Trout Quintet. 
IBRED Hammerklavier Sonata, Concertos, Beethoven Choral.—Beck, Hedgerow, Amersham, 
Symphonies. or exchange out-of-the-way Bucks, 
fibred works. Stamped paseene please.—Peter OLUMES ‘* Gramophone,’”’ bound and un- 
Woolf, 10. Vivian Wav, London, N.2 bound. Some odd copies from 1934; s.a.e. 
OR SALE.—Few Parlophone Historical Series; enauiries —Box No. 1177 
Also deletions by Galli-Curci. Stracciari. 6 VALVE new A.C. Quality Amplifier, special 
Seinemeyer, Schipa. Lehmann, Flagstad, and tone circuit. with speaker and valves; ex- 
others.--Box No. 1188. . ceptional bargain, 16 gns.—Box No. 30. 
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Electric ord Player, 
auto-stop, perfect, 10 guineas. Quality 
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hates tor this Sectlon—i1ourpence per word—with 

a minimum charge of six snuilings. 

A Mb ale Lass for the quaiity enthusiast. The 
new improvea Luo-Cnannel Moaei v7 gives 

10 watts ouvput from two speakers, one for bass 

and the ocner’ for treble, with separate volume 

—- for each: £20. 

AMPLIFI“n for Gramophone Socie- 
ties, M012 watts unaistorted output, tor use on 
A.C. mains, complete with 12 inch Vitavox 
Speaker and 5 vaives: £16. 

MOWEL wv.5/6. A new compact quality Ampli- 
fier for home use on A.C. mains, 5 vaive push- 
= a complete with built-in speaker: 

Ss. 

GARRARD moving iron Pick-ups and Rother- 
mel Crystal Pick-ups, £3 18s. 9d. each, includ- 
ing purchase tax 

Charlies Britain Radio (K. H. ~e). Radio 
House, 2, Wiison Street, London E.C 
ALLAN S Gramophone Library, a — 

subscription library: 3,500 Records; postal 
service.—Siamp to Box No. 42. 


A SELECTED ‘Thorn ome e for Gramophone or 
Radqdio, price 2s. 6d. r ten, inciuaing pur- 
chase tax and postage. » *-- choice of thin, 
medium, thick. Extra thick or mixed supplied.— 
Maddisons. 1 12, Chapel Street, London, N.W.1 
(j RAMOPHONE RECORDS bought in large or 
small quantities. The Cie prices pa 
for rate discs:—H.M.V Bes 
5s.; H.M.V. and DA., Co.umbia Dx.. an ‘3a. to 
3s. wn lig anaes for " deleted or old and rare 
Operatics. I will coliect large quantities or send 
wooden boxes for small lots.—H. C. Harridge, 37, 
Frobisher Road, N.8. ‘hone Mountview 9043. 


LAnGe stock of brand new 10in. Dark Blue 
Columbia Records, including many  dele- 
tions, over half of them free of tax. Send your 
enquiries to Dawsons Sociable Radio and Piano 
Stores, Leigh, Lancs. No reply sent if not in 
stock 

ONOMARKS Permanent London Address. 

Letters re-directed. Confidential. 5s. p.a. Royal 
were — Write Monomark BM/MONO6K, 


























OLINEUXS’ will purchase used Records in 

good condition. Please state particulars 
and price. Also old worn, erry £ apps 
records at scrap allowance (lid. ach). 
1634) Bridge Street. Manchester ° (Block iniars 





MESSES. 1 Forsyth Brothers, Ltd., wish to pur- 
chase large or small Collections of fibred 
Records.—Send particulars to 126, Deansgate, 
Manchester 3. 
PRIVATE Libraries of Classical Records pur- 
chased for cash to any amount; fair and 
generous prices given for fibred discs. The Col- 
lectors’ Shop, 20. Newport Court, London, 
W.C.2. Gerrard 8589 3 
RIVATE Collections purchased for Cash. 
Highest prices given. Gramophone Exchange. 
Ltd., 121 and 123, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. 
Temple Bar 3009. 











' SY KES (Music), Ltd., are desirous of purchas- 


ing Collections of fibred Records.—-22, Albion 
Place. Leeds 1. 

UPERIOR Thorn Needies (genuine natural 

thorns), unequalleq for long playing and 
brilliance of tone; aed be supplied in any thick- 
ness, if desired. Packet of ten Thorns, 2s. 6d. 
post free.—Charles aaa Ltd.. 242, Freeman 
Street, Grimsbv. Lincs 


MISCELLANEOUS 
IANISTS, Violinists, Lightning Fingers, In- 
creased Stretch, Flexible Wrist, Octave 
_playing made easy. Vibrato and Tone Produc- 
tion (if a Violinist | or ’cellist). Descriptive book- - 
let (24d. stamp), *‘ Finger Magic,’’ from Princi- 
pal, Cowling Institute, 60, New Oxford Street, 
London. W.C.1. 
PERFECT reproduction with acoustic gramo- 
phones; simple instructions. 1s.—Rev. L. D. 
Griffith, F.R.S.A., -Tunstead Vicarage, ‘Bacup. 
nes. 
HE GRAMOPHONE Society Movement,” by 
William W. Johnson, appears in ‘* Music 
Parade,’’ now on bookstalls. Other contributions 
by Thomas Russell, Kathleen Riddick, Frank 
Lp Published by Unwin, 3, England’s Léne, 























‘youna MAN, aged 31, class A release, navy, 
desires position in gramophone trade. Keen 
collector. Sound knowledge of catalogues, col- 
lectors’ svecimens and antiauities.— Box No. 1093. 
“YOUNG MAN, just released from Army, desires 

position in retail gramophone record and 
radio trade. Within 100 miles of London pre- 
ferred. Gramophone enthusiast of many years 
ene by years’ experience of the trade.—Box 

o. 1140 








SHOP FOR SLIGHTLY 
HE _usepb Recorps 


_ x ny the best cashand exchange prices. 
us when selling: whole libraries ow 


THE DRAWDA HALL BOOKSHOP Se” 


33. HIGH STREET. OXFORD 











MAINSPRINGS 


Wholesale Only 


George Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. 


O XENHOPE, Near KEIGHLEY 











COUPON 
sale coupon must be cut out and attached 
any enquiry. with a stamped and 
A envelonée. if a versonal answer 
is desired. Available antil January 3ist. 
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RICHARD TAUBER 


My most romantic Memory; 
For this| Pray - - RO 20544 


SAM BROWNE 


Life is nothing without | 
} F2112 Caldonia; Goosey Gander 


Music; I’m so all Alone 


HARRY ROY 
i'd do it all over Agaiii 
Out of the Night - 


HARRY JAMES 

Carnival; I’m beginning 
to see the Light - . 
BILLY THORBURN’S 

The Organ, Dance Band & Me 

If | told a Lie - : 
Counting the Days 


JACK SIMPSON SEXTET 
Carolina; Did you a pases 
get that Feeling - -f 
JOE DANIELS and his Hot Shots 
Back Bay Shuffle’ - 
Boogie Boots - : 


R 2991 


4 F216 | 


-\ 
_ F205 


“} F2UI7 


The GRAMOPHONE 


GERALDO 
Nancy; Ev’ry Time - F2113 
Did you ever get that 
Feeling; I’mso all ‘Alone y — 
WOODY HERMAN 
R 2990 
HARRY GOLD 
and his Pieces of Eight 
Sentimental Journey : 
Meander in the Minor i a 
Sccttish Records 
CITY OF GLASGOW 
POLICE PIPE BAND 
Directed by Major John MacDonald 
Selection of Strathspeys 
and Reels - - *\ —_ 
JIMMY SHAND AND HIS BAND 
Scottish Country Dances } 
In strict tempo - - > F 3356 
Scottish Jigs - - : 
IAN MacPHERSON, Baritone 


We're no’ awa tae bide Awa; 
Dumb, Dumb, Dumb - £F3357 





PARLOPHONE 


THE PARLOPHONE COMPANY LTD.. HAYES, MIDDLESEX 

















The Authentic 
“Clara Schumann Edition”’ 
of the works of 
ROBERT SCHUMANN 


Upon few great composers’ lives has the influence of a wife been so 
powerful, and so entirely happy, as was that of Clara Schumann upon the 
work of her husband. As woman and as artist, she guided and guarded 
the man and interpreted the composer. 


After his sad early death, in 1856, she continued the career of piano 
virtuoso which she had been pursuing when they married (she had made 
her debut at nine), spreading the knowledge of her husband’s composi- 
tions, which at his death was not very wide or deep. She survived him 
by forty years, teaching and expounding his music in concert tours, and 
at the Recent Conservatoire and producing the authc:itative CLARA 
SCHUMANN EDITION of it. 

(Postage Extra). 


Papillons, Op.2 .. - - - ea 2/6 
Carnival, Op.9 .. s4 - - wa 3/- 
Fantasy Pieces, Op.12 .. ee - a“ 2/6 
Etudes Symphoniques, Op. 13 .. ea - 3/- 
Scenes from Childhood, Op.15 ...—..... _ 2/6 
Arabesque, Op. 18 aa es “A wi 2/- 
Carnival Pranks, Op. 26 .. - we - 3/- 
Three Romances, Op. 28 .. a we -. 2/6 
Forest Scenes, Op. 82 - ae - 3/- 
(Write for pamphlet of Biographical and Anazjytical 
Notes of Schumann’s Piano Works, by W. R. Anderson). 
(6d.) 


Published by 


BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL MUSIC AGENCIES LIMITED 


125 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
Temple Bar 5532 











VOCALS, ETC., ETC. 


AND LOOK AROUND. 





THE COLLECTORS’ SHOP 


INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS’ AGENCY, LTD. 
20, Newport Court, W.C.2. Phone : GER. 8589 


WE BUY RECORDS OF CLASSICAL MUSIC, SYMPHONIES, 
CHAMBER MUSIC, CONCERTOS, 


FOREIGN OPERATIC 
BEST PRICES GIVEN. 


WE HAVE A CONSTANTLY CHANGING STOCK OF ALL 
KINDS OF SECOND-HAND RECORDS. PLEASE CALL IN 


MANY DELETIONS. NO LISTS. Callers only. 
Rare Records of Famous Vocalists Bought & Sold 














EXPERT THORN NEEDLES 


Last month we pointed out the many virtues of 

EXPERT - NUCANE - FIBRE . NEEDLES 

There is no doubt that for use with any acoustic gramophone, in a sound box 
made or specially tuned by us, this needle never has been, and never will be 

equalled. 
Now, | want to ask all PICK-UP users to give the 
XPERT THORN NEEDLES 

a real test. | know just how good they are, so do my satisfied customers— 
why not try a packet yourself—i shall value your verdict. These needles 
have been very carefully selected, treated and graded. | realise that no one 
type of thorn needle can do full justice to all types of ——— 


GINN. 
TYPE A.—Thick, for volume and quality on all normal records. 
TYPE B—Thin, for all rough, very loud, over recorded ‘“‘ difficult’’ records, 
PRICE: 3/- PER PACKET OF 10, INCLUDING PURCHASE TAX 


EXPERT GRAMOPHONES LTD. 
INGERTH ORPE 
GREAT NORTH ROAD, LONDON, N.2 








EE 





ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
RECORDED MUSIC 


—a must for music lovers 


Lists every worthwhile recording of serious composers, including 
mid-1942 releases—over 25,000 records listed—cloth bound. It 


unique in inclusiveness, accuracy and usability. No lover of 


$3.05 


t 
music performed by great artists will be without it. Send ONLY 
to 


The Gramophone Shop 


18 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK 














” 


A Generous Allowance 


will be given on your unwanted records of 
good music in fibre played condition if you 
bay your new ones at the Gramophone 
Exchange, Ltd., 121 and 123, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


For the Limited Purse, Records 


that have been taken in part exchange are 
available for sale or exchange in the Used 
Record Dept. Some wonderful bargains 
always to be found on the lower floor. Callérs 
only. No lists issued. 
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COVER Il 





ee — Seeneny No. dd in C ane 
Set, No. 1) 6222-4 
Sir Aacemedhe an -_ _ OO inser 
Orchestra 


Elgar — Symphony No. 2 in E Flat DB 6190-5 
Sir Adrian Boult and B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra 


Beethoven — Concerto No. 3 in C Minor 
DB 6196-9 


Solomon with B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Sir Adrian Boult 


Holst—‘ The Planets ” Suite* 
DB 6227-8, DBS 6229, DB 6230-3 
Sir Adrian Boult and B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra 


Wagner — The Mastersingers of Nuremburg 
Suite - : C 3416-7 
John Barbirolli a the Hallé Ratenten 


Greate ties , 


“HIS 





MASTER'S 








se ———— J 


"HIS MASTERS 





THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, 





The GRAMOPHONE 


Elgar — Dream of Gerontius* - C 3435-46 
Heddle Nash, Dennis Noble, Norman Walker, 
Gladys Ripley, Huddersfield Choral Society 
Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Dr. Malcolm Sargent 


Purcell— Dido & Aeneas* - 


A specially chosen cast of singers 
Philharmonia String Orchestra with Chorus 
conducted by Constant Lambert 


C 3471-7 


Verdi— Requiem Mass (Complete Recording) 
DB 6210-9 
Gigli, Caniglia, Stignani, Pinza, with Orchestra and 
Chorus of the Royal Opera House. Rome, 
conducted by Tullio Serafini 


* Complete recording made under the auspices 
of the British Council. 
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Handel — Comfort ye, my people; Every 
valley shall be exalted (“‘ Messiah”’) C 3454 


Heddle Nash with Philharmonia Chamber Orchestra 
conducted by Maurice Miles 


Puccini— Oh! I entreat thee Fire; Thou 
who with ice art Girdled (““Turandot’’) 
B 9407 


Joan Hammond with London Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Walter Siisskind 


Bells rung on Victory Day, May 8, 1945 
B 9417 


Westminster Abbey; York Minster; Coventry 
Cathedral; Bath Abbey; St. Mary’s, Puddletown 
(Commentator: Frank Phillips) 


WITH THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by Walter Susskind 


SIBELIUS 


Violin Concerto in D Minor 
DB 6244-7 
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